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My Resources 
Phil. 4: 19 


By Emily Tolman: 


HINE are the star-sown spaces ; 
The salt-sea depths are thine ; 
Thy riches none can measure ; 
A little need is mine. 


Swift lightnings do thy bidding, 
And the slow, moon-drawn tide ; 
All forces act thy pleasure ; 
My need.will be supplied. 


Arlington; Mass. 
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“ditorial 


Being faithful is one thing ; being 
faith-filled is quite another thing. 
Many a man is called faithful who cannot be said to 
be full of fait. A servant who is faithful to his 
master is not always full of faith in his master. A 
good servant who is full of faith in his master is glad 
to be faithful to that master as a consequence and in 
evidence of that faith, A man who is faith-filled 
toward God is sure to be faithful in God’s service. 
God honors the spirit of every faith-filled child of 
God. God approves the faithfulness of every such 
trustful child of his. 
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Faith-filied 
and Faithful 


* A note of confidence will rally men 
Major or Minor Key 
for a struggle better than a note of 
alarm. .The politician expects to make adherents by 
boasting of the strength of his party, rather than by 
appealing for help for an extremity. A ‘great de- 
‘ation designates the rallies of its young people 
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even though the purpose were to help pay a 
debt in the missionary treasury. Whatever the dis- 
couragements of the Christian life, there may always 
be a dominant note of triumph in its appeals to 
men, for it is an overcoming religion. The service 
of Christ has its minor chords, but the note on 
which we should dwell loudest and longest, if we 
would attract men to the standard, is the assurance 
of victory. 
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Being in Sympathy It is wise to put ourselves into 

with Nature sympathy with Nature in all her 
moods, that in all we may have the fullest blessing 
God would send us. Many people have a dislike 
of the wind. They can find comfort even in a 
rainy day, in that it freshens vegetation, fills the 
springs, and renews the face of the earth. The 
knowledge of its services helps to make up, with 
them, for wet feet and carrying an umbrella, But 
the wind, too, is as much our benefactor as the rain. 
It is the means of keeping the air pure and wholes 
some. It gathers and brings from the sea the ozone 
which freshens lifein us. It stirs the blood, quickens 
the pulse, and floods the system with its own energy, 
when we meet it on the ground of sympathy as a 
fellow-servant. And if, under some conditions, it 
brings disaster, and even death, it has first saved 
and nourished every life it takes. 
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Applying the ‘‘ How quick to know, but how 


Principle slow to put in practice !’’ exclaims 
Goethe of his fellow-creatures. It is not in moral 
and spiritual-realms alone that man finds it hard to 
practice what he preaches. The physician does not 
always live up to his tenets of hygiene, the builder 
often dishonors the plumb-line and the level, and 
the educationist may forget to apply his. doctrine in 
rearing his own children. The fact is that the carry- 
ing of a principle into practice is a difficult feat, not 
only for the common, but for the uncommon, mind. 
We must therefore be merciful in judging our Chris- 
tian neighbor as ‘‘ inconsistent’’ and ‘‘ hypocriti- 
cal.’’ It is not only in his morality that man is 
weak, for he is weak all through and all over. We 
have a right to expect him to make progress steadily, 
but we are unreasonable in expecting him to reach 
perfection, or even excellence, in a stride. 
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Giving Burden ana When we intend to do a favor to 
Worry to Another another, we ought to have a care 
lest we burden -him with This may 
seem to be an uncalled-for admonition, but as a 
matter of fact it is a caution that.needs to be 
sounded. in very many ears. 


useless toil. 


For instance, one of 
us reads in a daily paper an editorial ot a contributed 
article, or again a news item, that we are sure would 
be of interest to a friend of ours, who may not have 
seen it. At once we enclose that paper in a wrapper 
and mai) it to that friend, perhaps taking the precau- 
tion of \. -king it on the wrapper as *‘ Personal’’ or 
‘“Important,’* thinking that we are thus surely 
doing lfm a-service. Yet it may be that we haye 


been so thoughtless, or indeed so stupid, as not to 
mark plainly, with a chalk-pencil, or with ink, the 
article or item referred to, we taking it for granted 
that it will at once strike his eye as it struck ours. 
As.a consequence, our friend may glance over the 
columns of four pages or forty without finding what 
we wanted him to see, and then lay aside the paper 
without knowing why it was sent to him, but with a 


certain worry or annoyance of mind because of his 


thought that he may have missed something that he 
ought to have found. One thing is sure, we are 
planning as well as we can for the burdening and 
giving worry to another, when we send him a special 
number of a paper without marking in it the article 
to be read. But if he, on the other hand, has 
learned wisdom, he will neither hunt through, nor 
worry over, an unmarked paper, whoever has sought 
to burden or discomfort him. 
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A Word from “ Paul the Aged” 


be VaR attentive reader of the three Pastoral 
Epistles, which Paul wrote in his last years, 
must have noticed both the resemblances and the 
differences which they present when compared with 
those of his earlier ministry, It is, indeed, the 
same Paul, stamping the impress of his individuality 
on nearly every sentence. Even those critics who 
doubt whether Paul was their author, have been 
driven to conjecture that the supposed forger of 
these Epistles had access to some genuine Pauline 
matter, which he has worked into their texture. 

The differences grow partly out of their theme. 
Here, and nowhere else, Paul is advising two young 
preachers in the management of their ministry and 
the direction of the churches. He therefore abounds 
in personal and ecclesiastical details, which could have 
Partly the dif- 
ferences are due to the change in the Apostle’s cir- 
cumstances. He is now an old man, whose work is 
over, and who no longer speaks out of the heat of 
the struggle. He is enjoying the Indian summer of 
life, and waiting till his change come. Lastly, some 
of the differences, at least, must have been due to a 
deeper and truer sense of the needs of the churches, 
as their characters developed with the lapse of years, 
and showed this sagacious observer where it was 
necessary to. lay a stronger emphasis than he had 
been used to employ. 


found no place in his earlier Epistles. 


One such peculiarity of the Pastoral Epistles is in 
the use of the word eusedia, which both the old and 
the new translators render as ‘‘ godliness.’’ It oc- 
curs in 1 Timothy, in 2 Timothy, and in Titus. But 
it is never found in his early Epistles, although he 
applies it to heathen worship of the unknown God 
in his sermon to the Athenians. As that passage 
‘*vodliness’’ (that is, likeness to 
.God, godlikeness) is not a proper rendering of the 


shows, the term 


word. It is less objective than godliness, and comes 


nearer to our word ‘‘reverence’’ than to any other 
in the language. 

Paul not only uses the word. to Timothy, but, -as 
we have seen, repeats it so often as to make it a sort 


of key-note of 1 Timothy. He seems ready to stake 
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everything on it, declaring it is profitable for all 
things, useful or available for every purpose. Yet 
in his earlier Epistles and in his recorded discourses 
he managed to describe the Christian character, 
enumerate the Christian virtues, and point believers 
to the goal of their career, without having recourse 
to this word, or even to any close equivalent for it. 
Something must have happened that gave it a new 
value for him. . 

A clew to the meaning of the change is furnished 
by a Japanese Christian, Mr. Uemura Masahisa, in 
arecent discussion of the weak points of Japanese 
Christianity. He reminds us that in pagan senti- 
ment and practice the worshiper puts himself very 
much on a level with his deity, and offers an ex- 
change of services. He makes a sort of bargain, 
offering an equivalent in the form of an offering or 
the erection or repair of ashrine. If the god will 
gratify him, he will gratify the god. And, when 
those wha have been trained in this attitude toward 
the deity become Christians, they are liable to carry 
over this spirit into the sentiments and practices of 
the Christian life. This, Mr. Masahisa believes, is 
what has happened in Japan. The trading spirit re- 
mains, although it has clothed itself in Christian 
form of speech. ‘They prefer the Christian deity as 
one whose greater command of resources enables 
him to offer a better equivalent for their services. 
They are not overawed by the greatness of God, or 
impressed by the sublimity of the gospel. They 
talk fluently of ‘‘grace,’’ ‘*help,’’ and ‘‘ providence,’’ 
but they see in religion nothing but the supplier of 
certain wants. Their horizon is bounded by their 
He observes a falling off even in 
the catechisms and manuals of Christian teaching 
which are used in the attraction and instruction of 
converts. Formerly these set forth the perfections 
of the godhead, and spoke of God as the all-wise 
and all-powerful, without beginning and without 
end. Converts were impressed by the grandeur of 
the Christian conception of Divinity. Now they 
hear of little else than the help and guidance he 
gives to man. The result is the prevalence of a re- 
ligious mercenariness and the use of Christianity 
for utilitarian purposes of a purely personal type. 

Now Paul’s converts from heathenism came into 
the church out of just such an atmosphere of thought 
and feeling as do the native Christians of Japan. 
Those who came into the church from Judaism 
brought with them the reverential conception of 
God which is taught by psalmists and prophets. 
They had been given that be&t of preparation for 
the new covenant, namely, a familiarity with the old. 
But it was very different with the former worshipers 
of Diana, of Zeus, or of Jupiter. However genuine 
their acceptance of the Apostle’s gospel of grace and 
help from God, they would need to be on their 
guard against bounding their religion by their per- 
sonal horizon, as they had done while they were 
pagans. ‘They would need to learn what the Old 
Testament had taught before they could place that 
of the New in the proper setting. The greatness 
and awfulness of God, the submission of mind and 
will to his inexhaustible wisdom, the attitude of 
adoring humility, were the lessons they greatly 
needed. In a word, all that is summed up in ewsedia 
he felt to be the urgent need of the churches and 
their Gentile converts. He would have them pray for 
**kings and all that are in high place ; that we may lead 
a... quiet life in all reverence and gravity ’’ (1 Tim. 
2:2). He reminds them (1 Tim. 3 : 16) that the 
condescension of God in the incarnation is a great 


own personality. 


mystery, which should evoke adoring reverence in 
them. He bids them (1 Tim. 4: 7, 8) exercise 
themselves in this reverence, because, while the 
bodily discipline, of which their Gentile world made 
so much, went but a little way toward effecting 
human perfection, reverence availed in every way. 
He stigmatizes false teaching (1 Tim. 6 : 3, 4) as 
destitute of reverence, and therefore ministering to 
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conceit. He objects (1 Tim. 6; 5-7), just as Mr. 
Masahisa does, to reducing godliness to a question 
of gain achieved by religiousness, and insists that, 
along with the contentment with God’s acts which it 
teaches, it makes us satisfied with the simplest and 
barest provision God chooses to bestow upon us. 
He places it (1 Tim. 6: 11) between righteous- 
ness and faith in the list of things the Christian 
should aspire to, And he points it out (1 Tim. 
5 : 4) asa duty of the child toward his parents, as 
well as of God’s children toward their Father in 
heaven 

In all these passages the Apostle seems to be 
emphasizing the need of that adoring reverence 
which carries our feeling toward God beyond the 
limits of our understanding, our uses, our needs, 
into the transcendent region of awe. It is this true 
reverence which lifts us out of the atmosphere of 
bargain and calculation into that of faith. It is this 
that makes us feel that God is worthy of our trust, 
whatever he may do with us, and that the limited 
perceptions and estimates we call common sense fur- 
nish no standard for estimating the heights and 
depths, the lengths and breadths, of his government, 

The church of God still needs this lesson. The 
tendencies of our age are not favorable to reverence. 
The humanizing of theology, which has gone forward 
for half a century and more, while not without its 
justification and its merits, has tended to weaken our 
sense of God’s awfulness. Among orthodox Chris- 
tians, no less than those who have yielded more fully 
to this new tendency, there is a decay of reverence. 
There is a lightness of speech, a freedom in the use 
of sacred names, and a disposition to import irreve- 
rent humor into the pulpit. We need to relearn 
the apostolic lesson, that reverence is a thing of uni- 
versal usefulness and urgent need. It is useful and 
needful that the great truths of the gospel may retain 
their power over our minds, that religion may main- 
tain itself among the great things of life, and that we 
may not miss the vision of the highest and greatest 
things of life. It is needful that we may content 
ourselves with what God pleases to give us, even 
though it be not what we think the equivalent of our 
services and our prayers. It is needful to save us 
from a low and utilitarian estimate of our relation to 
the divine government, as though the chief end of 
Providence were to send us water to grind our corn, 
and every drought were the breach of our bargain. 
It is the life of religion, the crown of true service, 
and the best fitness to glorify God and enjoy his 
mercies. : 
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Motes on Open Letters 


A reference to a Bible text by an 
editor may be misunderstood, by 
those readers who do not quite see 
how it applies to the point under consideration. An 
illustration of this is given in the foliowing letter from a 
good woman in Maine, who thinks that the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times needs added caution in quot- 
ing Scripture : 


Exercising Caution 
in Quoting Scripture 


In the lesson helps for December 18, under ‘‘ Added Points,"’ I 
find this statement, ‘‘ We know that all things work together for 
evil to them that hate God (Rom. 8 : 28)."" My Bibleis an English 
version of ‘‘ Bagster’s Polyglot Bible,"’ published by Samuel 
Bagster & Sons, and, upon turning to your reference, I find it 
reads (as I knew it did), in Romans 8 : 28, ‘‘And we know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his purpose.’ I believe that all 
things work together against him who hates God, just so long as 
he does this ; Lut I also feel that quotations from the sacred Word 
should be exact in a Sunday-school lesson help. I have—or, my 
husband has—taken your paper for years. I feel I cannot call 
myself prepared for my class until I have studied The Sunday 
School Times. I shall continue to seek its counsel, but I must 
beg that you be more careful in quoting. 


‘« Bagster’s Polyglot Bible’’ is good authority, and it 
is evidence of familiarity with its text that the Maine 
Sunday-school téacher was confident of the words in 
Romans 8 : 28 before referring to the passage.” Had 
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The Sunday School Times quoted the words in «* Added 
Points’’ as from the Bible, it would have been in error ; 
but it did not so quote them. The point was suggested 
that, ifa man sets himself against God, and strives to 
work in that direction, he will find the current working 
the other way. Then, in a parenthesis, a reference was 
made to the Bible text which declares that the only way 
for a man to move on smoothly is in the direction of 
God's loving purposes. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is confident that this is a firm truth ; and 
he is sure, moreover, that the sons of Samuel Bagster 
also are of this opinion. 
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City Dangers Soldiers in war time-who think they 
and are in no danger are in added peril of 
Country Dangers surprise and defeat. ‘The only way to 
be safe is to be always on guard, ever watchful and 
alert. This is true of spiritual soldiers as of those in 
physical conflict. Whether one is in camp or fort, 
or is on the picket line or outpost, it will never do to 
undervalue the enemy, or to feel that there is no danger 
just there. If a home be in city or in country, it needs 
watching. In neither place can the parents feel that 
their boys and girls are free from peril, and can be 
safely left to themselves or to their playmates. This 
would seem to be a patent truth, yet the recent assertion 
in these pages, by a contributor, that there are manifold 
special temptations in country life, has called out vigor- 
ous protests from parents who seem to think that all 
moral danger deserving attention is to be met in crowded 
city life. The Editor having stated that he was con- 
vinced, from years of special investigation on thé sub- 
ject, that the facts justify the questioned article, letters 
from various quarters pour in in confirmation or in de- 
nial of the Editor's view. The subject seems worthy of 
further notice, in order that those in city or in country 
may realize the truth, A good mother in Michigan 
quite takes the matter to heart, as though it were a per- 
sonal attack or slight, and feels called on to defend the 
assailed regions in this way : 

I cannot help it; I must make a protest. We country péople 
have borne a great deal from the unjust criticisms of the city 
population, but when the purity of the modes Of living and the 
surroundings of the country are assailed, I think it is the last 
straw; and it grieves me that it was The Sunday School 
Times (so dearly loved in our home) that did the placing. The 
very fact that your paper is taken in so many country homes 
should prove the fallacy of the attack. Would fathers and 
mothers who subscribe for such a paper be at all likely to allow 
their sons to spend rainy days ‘‘ in the barn"’ listening to the vile 
talk of hired help? I grew‘up in the companionship of three 
brothers in the country, and have now three sons of my own 
(whom | instruct in the Sunday-school lesson from the pages of 
your papér), so that I have just grounds for knowing that pet 
hobbies receive more attention on rainy days than do the hired 
men. Such opportunities are afforded for fun and mental im- 
provement on the rainy days that they come only too seldom. 
And my father’s family and that of my husband are not the only 
good ones that have been and are being reared in the states of 
Ohio and Michigan. 

That is a good family record, and certainly there are 
many more such among the readers of The Sunday 
School Times in rural districts. But does the Michigan 
mother mean to suggest that all homes in the country 
are as well watched and tended morally asis hers? The 
great cities are constantly dependent on the country dis- 
tricts for a supply of fresh, vigorous life to replace the 
vitiated and exhausted physical and mental forces wearing 
out under the intense strain of city activities and burdens ; 
and all lovers of good are interested in keeping up the 
moral and spiritual standard in the country, in order that 
the city shall be always helped and never hindered by 
those now training in rural homes. Taking The Sunday 
School Times is very well as a step in the right direc- 
tion, but it is not all that is needed. This periodical 
should have other moral disinfectants working with it to 
keep the national life absolutely pure. It ‘sometimes 
seems as if Satan wanted parents in the country to have 
such ‘confidence in their sociai surroundings as never to 
be on the watch against him or his minions: It is be- 
cause The Sunday School Times so highly prizes country 
homes, and so fully recognizes the city’s need of help 
from them, that it is glad to call on country parents to 
watch against the perils which would harm their boys and 
girls. Because an officer in a Wisconsin college sees this 
to be the case, he writes thus, approvingly : 

I am glad to see the reply to a correspondent which you give in 
Notes on Open Letters under the caption, ‘Does Satan Never 
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Visit the Rural Districts?"" If more mothers knew of the real 
surroundings country boys have, and more fathers cared about tt, 
there would be more hope for the coming generations. 

It may be a disagreeable matter to remove the curtain, 
and make public the real condition of things, but safety to our 
children demands that mothers should know of them. The 
country schoolhouse playground is a hot-bed of vice. 
moral influences are concerned, the city schoolboy is much the 
‘better situated. I doubt not that the same is true of the sur- 
roundings of our country girls. 1 have been told by a friend who 
has lived for the past thirty yeats in the very heart of Chicago, 
that the large majority of ‘‘fallen women"’ there are country 
girls, not city born. Do not fail in your columns to speak the 
plain truth on this subject, even though other * explosions '' may 
follow. 


An Illinois pastor writes in a similar strain, and says : 


One of the greatest obstacles confronting the church in its work 
of reform is the seeming inability of multitudes to discern the 
true character of real and grave moral dangers. This is illus- 
trated by the ‘ California farmer's wife,'’ whose letter you quote 
in your issue of December 10. I was raised on the farm to the 
age of fifteen, and can confirm, from my own experience, every 
statement made in the Rev. A. N. Raven's article concerning the 
evil surroundings of a country boy. ‘I am hardly prepared yet to 
affirm which is worse, the city or the country. But one thing I 
know, and that is that Mr. Raven is sufficiently mild and con- 
servative in his portrayal of-the evil influences of the country. 
And my experience in this world has all been since 1865. What- 
ever may be said of the city,—and what cannot ?—it is certainly 
true that Satan does more than visit—he lives in the rural 
districts. 

A Connecticut reader, expertenced in New England 
country life, says : 

The California farmer's wife's protest surprises me, as she, 
again, was surprised by the statement, with regard to the “ coun- 
try boy ;"' for, though brought up in a quiet New England coun- 
try home, outside of a village, I had lived through such an expe- 
rience [as Mr. Raven describes], and I hoped that the publication 
of the facts would be of good service. If a better state of em- 
ployees is in the West, I am glad. Of course, these evil influ- 
ences are not in the sight of the master or mistress. 

Surely, enough has been already said to show that 
boys and girls in the country are not growing up without 
danger from temptations unnoted by their parents, It 
is obvious that this warning is especially needed by 
those who think it is uncalled for. As to city dangers, 
everybody knows that they exist. It is because this is so 
that the best city parents strive to guard their children 
against them. 
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From Contributors’ 


Early Bibles and Bible-Making 


By Henry Frowde 
Publisher to the University of Oxford 


Editor’s Note.—There is no one book about which there are so 
many things to be known as the Bible. No one knows them all. 
Some are well acquainted with the Bible narrative, others make 
more of a study of doctrines which they suppose the Bible 
teaches. Some investigate the authenticity of the text in the 
ancient manuscripts. Others imagine how the books were ori- 
ginally written and constructed. Some look after chronology, 
others geography. Still others are busy with the search for con- 
firmations in profane history. Bible students may know more or 
less of all these matters, and yet know nothing of the processes 
by which the modern English Bible comes into their possession. 
No one is more competent to initiate these Bible students into 
the marvels of its manufacture and world-wide distribution than 
Mr. Henry Frowde. Somewhat over forty years ago, at the age 
of sixteen, he entered the service of the Religious Tract Society, 
London, and subsequently had considerable experience in the 
publication of Bibles and prayer-books. At the close of 1873, he 
was invited by the delegates of the Oxford University Press to 
undertake the management of their London businesses. This in- 
cluded the Oxford University Press warehouse and the binding 
business. In 1879 the learned and educational publications of 
the Clarendon Press were transferred to him from the Macmil- 
lans, and he was appointed phblisher to the University. In the 
following article Mr. Frowde gives an interesting account of 
successive translations and editions of the English Bible from 
the earliest period. In the paper of next week he will tell how 
our modern Bibles are manufactured. 


HAVE been asked tq, write on the making of Bibles 
as it has been conducted in the past and is* carried 
on now. It is an ancient industry, and one’s thoughts 
go back to those books of the Law and the Prophets 


which were to be found in every synagogue throughout ° 


Palestine in the time of our Lord. But it is the com- 
plete canon of Scripture as embodied in our present 
Bible that we have to consider, and the multiplication 
of copies undoubtedly dates from the close of the apostolic 
days, and has been steadily going on and increasing in 
magnitude from that time to this. 


So far as 
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The work of translation commenced early, and Syriac, 
Coptic, and Latin versions are believed to have been 
produced in the second century, Arabic in the third, 
Armenian in the fourth, and Ethiopic in the fifth. Por- 
tions of the Bible were translated into Early English by 
Caedmon, Guthlac, The Venerable Bede, and others, in 
the seventh and eighth centuries, but there is no evi- 
dence of the existence of a complete English version 
till 1382, when the first Wycliffe Bible appeared. Of 
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Wycliffe Bible. 





the Wycliffe versions multitudes of copies were made, 
and, although large numbers of them were burned by 
enemies of the book, and many more have perished 
during the lapse of five hundred years, about a hundred 
and seventy copies are known to be still extant. 

The making of Bibles-has passed through countless 
vicissitudes. Thousands of those who labored at it in 
the olden time did so secretly, and at the peril of their 
lives, and numbers of them were put to death. For up- 
wards of thirteen hundred years every copy had to be 
written throughout with pen and ink,—a process which 
must in any case have occupied several months, while 
many an elaborate copy which has come down to us is 
so beautifully illuminated on velium or parchment that 
it must have taken years of patient labor to produce. 
The ancient copyists were for the most part exceedingly 
careful and conscientious; but it was inevitable, when 
every word had to be written by hand, that errors of one 
kind and another should from time to time occur, and 
these were constantly being reproduced in subsequent 
copies. So it happened that, while those thirteen cen- 
turies were slowly rolling on, while versions and copies 
were being multiplied, translators and copyists perse- 
cuted, and Bibles burned wherever they could be found, 
the text was becoming more and more inaccurate, until 
the year 1450, when Johann Gutenberg of Mentz in- 
vented the art of printing from movable type, and in so 
doing not only inaugurated the era of Bible manufactur- 
ing as we now understand it, but opened the way for a 
return to a more accurate text, which the revival of the 
study of Greek that was then about to take place through- 
out Europe, and the subsequent development of the 
science of textual criticism that has culminated in our 
own Revised Version, were destined eventually to ac- 
complish. 

Gutenberg had no sooner made the discovery than he 
applied it to the production of a magnificent Latin Bible 
in two folio volumes : and some connoisseurs consider 
that in beauty of typography this Bible, which was the 
first book ever printed, has never been surpassed. It is 
known as the ‘‘Gutenberg,’’ or ‘‘ Mazarine,’’ Bible, 
and bears no date, but there is evidence to show that it 
was issued between 1450 and 1455. 

At once an enormous impetus was given to the making 
of Bibles, and editions appeared at upwards of a dozen 
different towns in Europe within twenty years. Most of 
the printers began with the Bible, and the late Mr. 
Henry Stevens of Vermont records the fact that ‘some 
half dozen huge folio Bibles, besides the magnificent 
psalters of 1457 and 1459, had appeared in type before 
a single volume of the classics saw the ‘new lamp for 
the -new learning.’’’ To this day no other book, or 
series of books, approaches the Bible in the number of 
copies that are printed, or in the care and skill that are 
devoted to their production. But in the beginning the 
work must have been so laborious as to repel any except 
enthusiasts. Some of the early Bibles may have been 
printed from wood letters, for as these were, even in the 
case of quarto volumes, printed page by page, or sheet 
by sheet, a small amount of type sufficed. 
type, wocd or metal, was threaded on wire. The early 
printer, having set up as much ‘‘copy"’ as his supply 
of type allowed, had laboriously to dab the ink on to the 
letters, and print on coarse paper, or possibly vellum, by 
means of a crazy wooden hand-press, leaving the initial 
letters to be painted in by hand, in the fashion of the 
old manuscripts. 


Possibly the 


Germany and the Low Countries remained the chief 
centers of Bible-making for nearly a century, and it did 
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not gain a footing in England, where it afterwards found 
its chief home, for upwards of eighty years. It is worth 
recording that Anthony Coberger, a Nuremberg printer, 
opened a warehouse in London in 1480 for the sale of 
Latin Bibles. Half a century later, such was the trade 
in Bibles in London, a law was made compelling for- 
eigners to sell their books in sheets, so that the English 
binding business might not suffer. As illustrating the 
fact that Bible printing best flourished with liberty, it 
may be pointed out that the eighteen Italian editions 
which are known to have been issued up to 1567 were all 
printed at Venice, at that time the only free city of Italy. 

Naturally enough, Germany was the first country to 
possess a printed version in the vernacular, in the ‘year 
1466. England was the eighth, in 1535. Before the 
close of the eighteenth century the Bible had appeared 
in thirty-five different languages. The English could not 
boast of a Bible in their own language printed in their own 
land until 1537. In the British Museum are preserved 
a hundred and ninety-seven different editions which had 
been printed prior to that date. Of these, a hundred 
and forty-six are ponderous folio tomes, eighteen quarto,. 
twenty-six octavo, and seven. sixteenmo. Perhaps the 
most sumptuous was the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, 
in six folio volumes, giving the Chaldee, 
Greek, and Latin texts. It was printed at Alcala, in 
Spain, under the care of Cardinal Ximenes, in 1514-17, 
but was not issued till 1520. 
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Some of the characteristics of these early Bibles are 
noteworthy. The first Bible with a printed ornament or 
vignette was Fust and Schoeffer’'s in 1462, the ornament 
consisting of their arms. As early as 1474 (?) the Latin 
Gospels printed at Basle have marginal references. 

The first Bible of which the leaves were numbered 
was a German version printed in 1475 ; the first with the 
printer's signature was probably a Latin Bible printed at 
Naples in 1476; the first with a titlkepage was printed at 
Venice in 1487; the first with an illustration on the 
titlepage was also a Venetian Latin Bible, issued in 
1492; the first in which chapters were headed by 
summaries was a Latin version that appeared in 1497 ; 
the first with verses numbered was Pagninus’s edition of 
1528 ; and Sebastian Munster, in his Latin version of the 
Old Testament (1534), was the earliest to use different 
type to indicate words unrepresented in the original. 

In the beginning all the Bibles were folios ; the first 
quarto was a Latin one printed at Placentia in 1475 ; the 
first octavo, known as ‘‘ The Poor Man's Bible,’’ a Latin 
volume printed at Basle in 1491 ; the first sixteenmo 
was a Dutch version printed at Antwerp in 1525 ; and the 
first twelvemo in the British Museum, at any rate, was a 
Latin book printed at Antwerp in 1790. 

Turning to the English printed Bible, the place of 
honor must, of course, be given to William Tyndale, 
who translated the New Testament from the Greek of 
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Tyndale’s New Testament, 1525. 


Erasmus’s version, and had printed at Cologne and 
Worms, in 1525, both a quarto and an octavo edition of 
three thousand copies each. Of these latter only two 
specimens, and of the former only a fragment, have sur- 
vived. Tyndale’s was a wonderful translation, and 
most of its renderings are in use, without any great 


alterations, to-day. Tyndale also translated the Penta- 
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Tyndale’s Pentateuch. 


teuch, whether from the Hebrew itself is not known ; 
and this portion, printed at Marburg by Luft in 1530, 
was the first portion of the Old Testament to be printed 
in English. Tyndale brought out a revised edition of 
the New Testament printed at Antwerp in 1534, but not 
before various pirated copies of his earlier work had 
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been published, and in the autumn of 1536 he suffered 
martyrdom. A year earlier, almost to a day, the first 
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Tyndale’s New Testament, 1534. 


complete English Bible issued from the press, the work 
of Miles Coverdale, and printed, in all probability, at 
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Coverdale’s Bible. 


Zurich, Coverdale was employed on this congenial 
task by Jacob Van Meteren of Antwerp, who is sup- 
posed by some to have first translated the Scriptures 
from ‘‘the Douche and Latyn’’ versions; but, if this 
theory were true, Coverdale would be more correctly de- 
scribed.as editor than as translator. 

Mention must be made of ‘‘ Matthew's Bible,’’ pub- 
lished in 1537, and the first to be printed in England. 


This was edited by John Rogers, and consisted chiefly 
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Matthew's Bible, 


of Tyndale’s New and Coverdale’s Old Testament. 
‘* Matthew "’ was a pseudonym, used for safety’s sake 
by Rogers himself, or it was printed instead of Tyndale’s 
name. This was the first Bible ‘‘set forth with the 
Kinges most gracyous lyéece,"’ and it had a great sale. 
Rogers, however, shared too much the views of Tyndale 
to please Thomas Cromwell, who interested himself in 
the production of the famous folio of 1539 known as 
‘the great Bible’’ edited by Coverdale. 
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The Great Bible, 


tions of this monumental work were issued in less than 
The 
and it was 
Henry VIII issued a declara- 
tion that it was ‘‘to be read by all curates,"’ 


three years, each differing from its predecessor. 
titlepage bore Holbein’s well-known design, 
printed cum privilegio, 
although 
only a few short years before this monarch had issued a 
proclamation forbidding all translations of the Scriptures 
into the vulgar tongue. The second great Bible was 
published with the sanction of the pfimate, and ‘“ ap- 
poynted to the vse of the churches,”’ and it is therefore 
distinguished as ‘‘Cranmer's Bible.'’ The price of the 
great Bible was ten shillings unbound, and twelve shill- 
ings bound. 

I come now to the Genevan version of the Bible, in 
1560, prepared by a band of Englishmen resident at 
Geneva. In this version Roman type was substituted for 
‘* black letter,’ and the chapters were first divided into 
verses as at present. This fine quarto Bible was in- 
scribed to Queen Elizabeth by her ‘‘humble subjects of 
the English church at Geneva.’’ It had a marvelous 
popularity, and about two hundred editions are still 
known. This Genevan version was printed in England 
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from 1575 to 1616, and editions were issued yearly from 
1560 to 1616, —fifty-six years. In 1599 no fewer than 
ten large additions were printed. The printing of the 
Genevan version was prohibited in England in 1616, but 
after that date a hundred and fifty thousand copies were 
imported. In a word, it retained its popularity long 
after the present so-called Authorized Version of 1611 
was published, much in the same way as the latter is 
holding its ground eleven years after the appearance of 
the Revised Version. The notes of the Genevan ver- 
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sion, some of them bewraying Calvin's influence, were 
not acceptable to the English Church party, and in 1558 
Archbishop Parker of Canterbury and a number of bishops 
and others set about revising the great Bible. The revisers 
made use of all previous versions, and in 1568 appeared 
the so-called ‘‘ Bishops’ Bible,’’ 
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The Bishops’ Bible, 


which was formally 


sanctioned by Convocation. It was, with the exception 
of the ‘‘authorized version’’ folios, the largest Bible 
ever printed, and contained upwards of a hundred wood 
engravings and twenty-four leaves (folio) of preliminary 
matter in the nature of ‘‘helps.’’ Between 1569 and 
1606 nineteen editions were issued, each revised and 
differing from the preceding one. 

Many of the Genevan explanatory notes were incorpo- 
rated by the bishops, and they added others, such as 
Psalm 45:9: ‘‘ Ophir is thought to be the Ilande in 
the West Coast, of late founde by Christopher Columbo, 
from whence at this day is brought most fine golde.’’ 

Next in order comes the Rheims New Testament 
41582), translated into English. from the Vulgate ; 
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to finish with the Roman Catholic versions, it may be 
added that the Old Testament translated by the English 
College at Douay appeared.in 1609.10, the whole Bible, 
however, not being published until 1763-64. 

It was at the Hampton Court Conference between the 
rival factions of the Church, in 1604, that James I ap- 
proved the suggestion that a new translation should be 
made by ‘‘the best learned in both Universities, after 
them to be reviewed by the Bishops and the chief learned 
of the Church ; from them to be presented to the Privy 
Council ; and lastly, to be ratified by his Royal au- 
thority."". But the king stipulated that no marginal 
notes should be added, and characterized some of the 
Genevan notes as ‘‘ very partial, untrue, seditious, and 
savouring too much of dangerous and traiterous con- 
ceits.’"" The revisers contented themselves, therefore, 
with marginal references. 

More than half of these are derived from manuscript 
and printed copies of the Vulgate. In the year 1611 
two editions of the new Bible appeared, and they are 
known as the ‘‘he and she’’ Bibles, on account of the 
pronoun being set up differently in Ruth 3:15. Al- 
though commonly called the ‘authorized version,’’ no 
evidence can be found that this Bible was ever actually 
authorized by the king, by Parliament, or by Convoca- 
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tion. Its authority, as has been said, exists in its su- 
periority over the preceding translation, —speriority 
that has enabled it, with trifling departures from the 
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original, to hold its own for nearly three hundred years. 
The first editions were folios, and in 1612 appeared 
quarto and octavo volumes, while in 1616 the first folio 
in Roman type appeared. In 1629 the first Cambridge 
Bible was printed ; four years later the Authorized Ver- 
sion was first printed in Scotland. The first Oxford 
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Bible: was printed in 1675, ‘‘at the Theater,’’ when the 
spelling was revised by the famous Dr. Fell ; and in 
1769 appeared the folio and quarto volumes, considerably 
revised by Dr. Blayney, known as the standard editions 
of the Oxford University Press. In passing, it may be 
noticed that in the Oxford Bible of 1701 were printed 
for the first time the chronological dates in the margin, 
for which Bishop Lloyd of Lichfield was soiely respon- 
sible. 

The first edition of the 1611 version avowedly printed 


in America bears the imprint, R. Aitken, Philadelphia, ” 


1782, atwelvemovolume. Ofcourse, the first Bible manu- 
factured in the United States was the Eliot Bible in the 
Indian language, printed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1663 ; then comes the Saur Bible, a German version, 
printed at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1743. The 
Aitken Bible was followed by a Douay Bible, printed in 
Philadelphia in 1790. Although this was naturally a 
Roman Catholic version, Mr. Carey, the printer, an- 
nouncéd in his prospectus that it would be printed ‘* on 
the same kind of type, as fine paper, and with the same 
number of pages, as in the Oxford edition of the Bible.’’ 
Next appeared the Thomas Bible, a copy of the 1611 
version, printed at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1791 ; 
and we are told it was compared, while going through thé 
press, with ‘‘six of the most correct British modern versions 
from the presses of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and with two ancient British copies of the pres- 
ent translation.’’ In the same year, the Collins Bible 
was reprinted at Trenton, New Jersey, page for page, 
from the Oxford edition, committees being deputed by 
various religious bodies to read the proofs. It is said 
that only two errors have ever been found in it,—one a 
broken letter, the other a punctuation blunder. For 
particulars of other interesting versions, the reader is 
referred to Dr. John Wright's ‘‘ Early Bibles of Amer- 
ica.’’ There is no evidence to show that the Bible has 
ever been printed in Canada. 

We come now to the Revised Version, undertaken at 
the expénse of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
by the most prominent English and American scholars 
of the day. The circumstances of its publication will 
still be fresh in the minds of most, for only seventeen years 
have passed since the first instalment of the revisers’ 
work—the New Testament—was issued. Two million 
copies were called for on the day of publication at the 
Oxford warehouse alone, so that it may readily be ima- 
gined that the pressure on the universities to supply so 
enormous a demand was severe in the extreme. It 
speaks well for the honorable loyalty of the thousands 
of the people through whose hands the revised Bible 
passed before publication, that, notwithstanding bribes 
and temptations manifold, not a page was untimely 
published. 

London, Eng. 
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Letting the New Year In 
By Olive E. Dana 


HERE are some people who enter all new experi- 
ences cheerfully, and without reservation ; who 
receive naturally and hopefully all that time comes bring- 
ing, to whom the days themselves seem to come as God's 
mercies do, ‘‘ new every morning.” 

It is a beautiful gift, and one to be coveted, and espe- 
cially during the days when we are all learning that 
unaccustomed figure which stands beside the three 
familiar ones upon our calendars. For there is no fiat 
or revolution to make or mark its beginning ; it is only 
the consensus of Christendom—and we ourselves—who 
make it a New~Year. Whatever it may hold for us, 
and though, ere it is done, God should come to us by 
some one of those rare and supreme -experiences in 
which he comes most evidently and closely, and with 
profoundest bestowal, yet it can yield us its best things 
only as we enter and go on in it hopefully and alertly, with 
some devout and intelligent readjustment, also, of our- 
selves to what it may be bringing. 

Herein, it seems to me, lies the suggestion and the 
fitness of the New Year's resolutions: They are rarely 
treated, it seems to me, so wisely or so seriously as they 
deserve to be. Their futility may be, in some aspects, 
the most obvious thing about them, but it is not the 
most significant. It is the desire and the purpose in us 
all which gives them their meaning and value. And 
their futility is not inevitable. It is often only a mis- 
take in the aim, or merely in the manner of the en- 
deavor,—a misdirection of a spiritual and moral force 
which it is as impossible to annihilate as to destroy one 
of the forces of nature itself. 

For the most common reason of our failures in this 
direction, it seems to me, lies in the fact that we make 
an abstract and far-away and almost impracticable 
thing, too often, of that whose very efficiency consists in 
its being concrete and near at hand, and altogether pos- 
sible of fulfilment. Our resolutions, and, indeed, to 
some extent, all our self-examination, should have to do 
with real duties and needs and opportunities in our own 
lives and in the lives about us. We do not take duty at 
first hand, nor call our tasks by their real names. The 
graces have their own doors, and will enter by no other. 
And the commonplace task or distasteful duty brings each 
one its own accretion, of which we may be utterly un- 
conscious in the most faithful doing oi it. . 

Another great defect in our resolves, I believe, is the 
fact that they effect so little real enlargement, or even 
symmetrical formation, of character. It is easy to see 
this fixedness of attainment in others,—that lives which 
would seem to be otherwise altogether pure and noble and 
gracious are marred and hindered by one or two per- 
mitted, perhaps unrecognized, faults. It may be a petty 
failing, —fault-finding or exaggeration, forwardness or 
vanity or selfishness. Or it may be the omission of one 
of those cardinal graces of which Peter gives us the list, 
and enjoins us to add to our beginnings of faith and vir- 
tue. A list, indeed, by which it would be well to oftener 
measure ourselves at New Year's and at other times. 

And—to come once more from the great things to the 
lesser ones, which help to realize them—lI do not see 
why we should scorn to make lists of our own of the 
things to be done and learned, to be let go and remem- 
bered. They should be quite personal and practical, 
suggested by one’s own needs. They should indicate, 
too, the specific means by which these ends are to be 
sought. 

If, under the heading ‘‘ Things to Learn,’’ had been 
put down, perhaps, ‘‘ About the Medieval Conquests,"’ 
or ‘*Church History,’’ or ‘ Art,’’ or ‘* Architecture,’’ 
then there should be set down under that entry the 
name of the book or the books, the article or the series 
of articles, which is already known to you or at hand, 
or of which you may learn, which will furnish most 
attractively or most accurately the knowledge you mean 
to acquire. 

And if, under ‘‘ Things to Become" had been put 
diown ‘‘ More Sympathetic and Helpful,"’ there could 
be indicated below, too, the person, or the persons, who 
seem, in one’s own circles ur opportunity, to need sym- 
pathy and friendliness. While even the faults to be 
let go could be accompanied by reminders—for one’s 
own eyes only, as all such memoranda are,—of the 
means and the circumstances which will help toward 
overcoming them. 
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It is often only by such thoughtfulness and such dili- 
gence as this that the young person, or the older one, 
can approach the attainment which he covets. We are too 
often like builders who should frame a building spa- 
ciously and with solidity, but who should never go 
beyond the framework. Timber and beam and joining 
are necessary, but till the house is walled and roofed 
and floored, lathed and plastered and shingled, and 
completed, also, with countless details ot finish and of 
furnishing, it can never serve the purpose for which it 
was intended. 

We have no right to let our lives be less noble or 
beautiful or effective than we and time can make them. 
It is the plan which grows within the purpose which 
makes the purpose vital, and enduring, and sure of ful- 
filment, These are some of the ways by which we may 
know if we are keeping fast hold of our own best aims, 
and hastening their fruition. 

Augusta, Me. 
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The Difference 


By Eleanor Root 


STRANGER in Boston, I paused for a moment 
after service at the door of one of the city churches 
to look about at the wonderful carvings and the beauti- 
ful stained-glass windows. As I stood there, my eye 
fell upon a plain littke woman who was venturing to 
speak to a richly dressed dame whom she had met face 
to face in the aisle. I noted that there was no response. 
The would-be grand dame simply drew her furs more 
closely about her, and sailed majestically on, her chin in 
The little woman flushed, her lips trembled. 
At this moment a hand grasped her hand warmly, while 
a sweet voice said, ‘‘ Mrs. Jenkins, how glad I am to 
see you!’’ The speaker was Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the author of the famous~‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic," awoman honored and revered throughout the civil- 
ized world. 
The little woman looked up. 
morphosed., 


the air. 


Her face seemed meta- 
Those few words had changed the aspect 
of the whole world to her. Some one did care to speak 
to her, some one was glad to see her ! 

As I turned homeward, I pondered upon what I had 
just seen ; and I felt that perhaps there was no better 
illustration of the difference between the truly great and 
the would-be great. 


Boston. 
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For Children at Home 


Tommie and the Crutch 
By Sydney Dayre 


a OOD-BY, dears. Is my crutch where I can reach 

it? Yes; here it is, down by my chair. Rose, 
hand me that large handkerchief, to tie around the top 
of it where it hurts my Oh, dear, what a 


Don't be late 


shoulder. 
weariness this crutch is! Now, good-by. 
at school.’’ 

With kisses and good-bys Rose and Eleanor tr ped 
away. Tommie, on the floor behind his mother’s Vuair, 
picking up the marbles he had been rolling for Fido to 
jump after, stopped for a moment at sound of his mother’s 
words. 

She had been suffering from a bad sprain, which had 
kept her at first confined to a couch, after which she had 
contrived to go about the house a little with the help of 
a crutch. Tommie had more than once before heard 
her speak of how it hurt her shoulder and made her 
arm ache. * 

A sudden thought came to him,—not a very wise 
thought, perhaps, but born of a very loving wish to 
make things easier for his mother. If the crutch were 
out of the way, it could not hurt her. Then she could 
not tire herself going about, but would have to sit and 
rest all day. 

To think was to act with Tommie. With a laugh on 
his round face, yet a heart very full of the importance 
of what he was doing, he quietly drew the crutch from 
its resting-place by the easy-chair, then carefully raised 


it to the sill of the open window just out of mother’s 
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sight, and lowered it noiselessly to the porch outside. 
The rest was easy,—only to watch that Jane, the girl in 
in the kitchen, was not looking when he climbed out 
after it, and carried it to a corner of the little-used tool- 
house. 

‘Where's my crutch ?”’ 

Half an hour later, mother gazed in surprise at the 
place where she had seen it lying. With a little effort 
she raised her voice so that Jane could hear her. 

‘« Where is that crutch, Jane? I am sure I saw it 
lying here not long ago."’ 

Jane hunted about the room. 

‘«It must have been another time you saw it, ma’ am. 
It surely isn't anywheres here now. I'll look in the 
dinin’ -room."’ 

««Tt can't be there. 
out it ?’’ 

‘«The master helps you sometimes.’’ 

‘* But he did not this morning."’ 

Jane returned after a longer time than seemed neces- 
sary. 

‘‘I can't find it, ma'am. It isn’t anywheres in the 
house, nor yet ‘round outdoors.’’ 

‘«‘Why, Jane !’’ Mother gazed at her in dismayed 
perplexity. ‘‘It must be somewhere. What am I 
to do?"’ 

«* You're just to set still where you are, ma’am."’ 


How could I have got here with- 


‘‘But I must get to the kitchen to show you about the 
baking. You must give me a little help, and I'll man- 
age it.’’ > 

‘« Now, ma’am,’’—Jane drew back unwillingly,— 
‘«there ain't the least mite o’ need o’ your comin’ out 
there. I'm too short to help you real good. You'll 
hurt your foot, and put you back for a month, maybe. 
I'll bring your work-basket, and you'll see how well I'll 
do things.’’ 

Jane's good-will was comforting, and mother settled 
herself as well as she could. 

Tommie always took his lunch to school, being 
anxious to have a play with the boys during the noon 
hour. But the little girls came home, their teacher 
walking with them. 

‘«T'll go in and see your mother for a few minutes,’’ 
she said. 

‘« Rose, Eleanor,’ said mother, after the exchange of 
greetings, ‘‘my crutch is lost. Have either of you 
seen it?’’ 

‘«“Why, no, mama; but we'll hunt for it.’’ 

‘«T haven't taken a step since breakfast,’’ said mother 
«With 
my crutch I get about a little, and manage to keep things 
a little less untidy.’’ ; 

«« Never mind the untidiness, ' 


to her friend as the two departed on their search. 


said Miss Lane. ‘ Try 
to take things a little more restfully, since you can't 
help yourself.’’ 

‘No crutch to be found !*’ was presently announced 
by the puzzled children. 

‘«Then it must have been ordained that you are to 


take a good rest,’’ said Miss Lane with a smile, as she 


took leave. Outside the door she said to the two: ‘Be 
crutches for your mother, dears. She has taken steps 
for you all your lives. Take steps for her now. Make 


it pleasant for her to sit still. She does not often have 
a rest time.”’ 

It takes but a few wise words to put new thoughts, 
sweet thoughts, into the mind and heart of a child. 
The little maids turned to their mother with an overflow 
of tender feeling. 

‘*O mama, we're going to be crutches for you! We'll 
do everything for you. You must sit still, likea queen, 
and we'll be your ladies-in-waiting, just as it is in his- 
tory. Yes, you don't like to sit in a room that is untidy 
like this. Rose, run and get the sweeper. 
sweep, and I'll dust."’ 


Now you 


Fast flew hands and feet, finishing the room with a 
bouquet for mother's table. Later a dainty lunch was 
brought to her, Jane having been inspired to her best 
efforts by being left to herself. 

‘*Poor mama! You've been sewing and mending all 
Miss Lane says this ought to be your rest 
time, and so it must. 


for you to read."’ 


the morning. 
Now, here is the new magazine 


‘*And where is your pretty silk-work, mama? You 
haven't had it for a long time. I'm going to bring it."’ 

And mother did look pleased at sight of the fancy- 
work her hands so rarely found time for. 

It was pleasant, this resting. She could not deny it 
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to herself. Perhaps she had not hitherto left enough to 
Jane and the children. As she had no choice in the 
matt2r, she would enjoy it as much as she could. She 
was not nervous and jaded when again the family gath- 
ered about her, and was able to enter into the noisy 
little excitements of their home-coming. 

‘Why, mama, you look so nice and—pleasant’’— 
began Rose. 

‘“*As if she wasn’t always pleasant !'’ said Eleanor. 
*«It's kind of—jolly she looks now."’ 

‘¢] ’most wish that crutch was lost every day,"’ said 
Rose. 

‘* Tommie,'’ said his mother, as the small boy came 
in, ‘‘my crutch has been lost all day. 
anything about it ?’’ 

Tommie dropped his eyes guiltily. Not once had he 
thought of it since hiding it in the corner of the tool- 
house. 

«©O mama !—I—you said it hurt you, and I hid it."’ 

He waited for a rebuke. 

‘¢ How did you think I could get about without it?’’ 
asked mama gently. 

‘‘] didn’t want you to get about,’’ still more dole- 
fully. ‘You said it hurt you to—and they said you 
ought to rest, —and '’— 

‘«Never mind, Tommie,”’ 


Do you know 


said Eleanor. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it was naughty for you to do it, but after this we're all 
going to be crutches for mama, whether she has her 
crutch or not.’’ 

There was no end to the growth of the sweet lesson. 
More and more the watchful eyes and willing hands and 
feet found ways of bringing help and comfort to mother, 
always happy in realizing the wide difference between 
mother rested and comfortable and mother worried and 
wearied. And, when mother was strong again, no 
longer needing a wooden crutch, the lesson growing out 
of the small boy's loving whim still remained, and 
young feet and hands continued 
mother. 

Medford, Wis. 


to be crutches for 
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For the Superintendent 


‘* Suggested Hymns and Psalms"’ for the lesson of January 22 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 


Review "’ on page 11. 


% 
A Sunday-School’s Boys’ Club 


By H. Howard Pepper 


HAVE been asked to tell the readers of The Sunday 
School Times something about the boys’ club at the 
Jackson Avenue Mission of Providence. The following 
prospectus, issued early last fall, tells something about it. 


A NEW BOYS’ CLUB 
AT THE 
Jackson Avenue Baptist Chapel 


The Junior Loyal Americans 

Object 

The development of its members in patriotism, purity, dis- 
cipline, self-respect, and all that tends toward true manliness. 
Who may Join 

Any boy between the ages of ten and twenty-one who is ap- 
proved by the Membership Committee. 
Cost 

Membership fee, five cents. Weekly dues for those who are 
not members of the Jackson Avenue Baptist Sunday-school, two 
cents. 


Equipments 
Lances bearing beautiful silk flags, zouave caps, and badges. 
Members can either buy or earn their equipments. 
Degrees 
Members are required to take three degrees. 
Columbus, Washington, and Lincoln degrees. 
interesting. The club is not a secret society. 


They are the 
Instructive and 
Parents are hon- 
orary members, but some of the work is private from boys not 
members. 

Officers 

Chaplain, John Crookes ; President, Lewis N. Davis; Vice- 
President, William Merritt; Secretary, Fred Card; Assistant 
Secretary, Robert Hull ; Treasurer, Charles D. Corp ; Assistant 
‘Treasurer, Frank Harris ; Auditor, Lewis N. Davis ; Marshal, 
H. Howard Pepper; Sentinels, Louis Snow and Fred Taylor ; 
Pages, James Pollett and Charles Powers 
tee, Arthur Crookes ; 


; Recruiting Commit- 
Membership Committee, Frank Harris ; 
Entertainment Committee, H. Howard Pepper; Property Com- 
mittee, Charles D. Corp; Visiting Committee, Louis Snow. 
Program 
Meetings will be weekly. The Entertainment Committee is 
e and flag drills, tableaux, charades, stories and 


, 
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talks illustrated by the stereopticon, graphophone exhibitions, 
and helpful talks by business and professional men. 


Any boy wishing to join the Junior Loyal Americans should 

send in his name as soon as possible. 
H. HOWARD PEPPER, Superintendent, 
go Melrose Street, Providence, R. I. 

We had twenty-five members ; average attendance, 
twenty ; the boys ranged from ten to sixteen years old ; 
weekly dues for members of school, one cent ; if a boy 
was absent from Sunday-school, he was obliged to pay 
double dues at the next meeting of the club ; it was the 
duty of the Visiting Committee to look up boys absent 
from Sunday-school ; the Property Committee had charge 
of the games owned by the club, which were loaned to 
the members between meetings. 

Here is a sample program of one of our meetings : 
Call to order by the drum ; Scripture reading by chap- 
lain ; roll-call ; receiving the password ; report of secre- 
tary ; collection of dues ; report of treasurer ; report of 
committees ; business; reading of a patriotic story: 
saluting the flag ; working the degree ; entertainment or 
games. 

Our school owns a magic lantern, and we found this a 
great help in our work with the boys. Let me recom- 
mend it as a great help in all lines of Sunday-school 
work, The great drawback to the use of the lantern 
has been the expense. We have overcome this some- 
what by using acetylene gas, which is cheaper than lime 
light, and more satisfactory than oil, Our lantern slides 
we hired and borrowed. 

We tried to give the boys three-fourths instruction and 
one-fourth fun. We closed in June with a banquet. 
What do you think of boys that will eat four plates of 
ice-cream, and then complain of its being salty? We 
expect to start the club again in December, but will 
probably meet fortnightly instead of weekly. Monthly 
open meetings for the parents and friends will be a fea- 
ture this year. Any further information regarding the 
club will be gladly furnished. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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How many pupils know specifically 
what the offering of the day is for? 
How many teachers? How many— 
superintendents and assistants? These questions need 
not be answered here ; the showing would not be likely 
to prove flattering. The Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church Sunday-school of Philadelphia has taken meas- 
ures to relieve the general ignorance on this point. 
Large placards are hung at short intervals on the walls. 
They contain nothing but the name of the month and 
the object of benevolence, thus: ‘‘ November, Presby- 
terian Hospital,’’ ‘* December, Italian Mission,’’ etc. 
There is no excuse for any officer, teacher, or pupil 
contributing blindly now. They may contribute me- 
chanically, but the cure for this is a few words from the 
desk, the inclusion of the object in the prayer, and a 
reference to it in the class itself. The necessity of giv- 
ing intelligently in order to give sympathetically is one 
that is too often forgotten. But appointed means for pro- 
moting this intelligence ought to be an essential part of 
the Sunday-school curriculum. 


How to Promote 
Intelligent Giving 
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For the Ceacher 


A Home-Made Commentary on the 
Life of Christ 


By William D. Murray 


S we have come again to the study of the life of our 
Lord, it may be helpful to some to learn about a 
Testament which I am still using to conserve the results 
of my study of this life. My object has been to preserve 
information where I can find it for use again, and to have 
it in such shape that additions can be made to it from 
time to time. 

I took an octavo Revised Version, and had the New 
Testament bound in limp leather in a volume by itself. 
The Gospels in this volume I have made the basis of 
my material; and always, when studying Christ's life, I 
have used this particular book. Here! have tried to 
gather all outside material, This naturally involved 
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chronology and geography, an outline, and an index, 
together with such explanatory, illustrative, or other 
notes as | might deem worthy of preservation. 

To fix the geography in my own mind, as well as to 
have it in visible form, I cut from old lesson helps three 
copies of the map of Palestine, and pasted each one on 
one of the pages in front of this Testament. Above the 
first map I wrote, ‘B.C. 5 to A.D. 27. From Birth to 
End of First Year of Public Ministry,’’ and traced on 
the map the line showing Christ's movements during 
that period. So on the second map I wrote, ‘* A.D. 28. 
Second Year of Public Ministry,"’ and in like manner 
indicated the progress of Christ's life during this year. 
The third map covered the third year. I have found 
that in making these maps I have had to have the sub- 
ject-matter very clear in my own mifid, and there have 
been other decided advantages which I need not enu- 
merate, 

As I read the Gospels, and made these lines on the 
maps, I wrote at the top of each page the names of the 
places mentioned in the text, with the date of the event. 
(It occurs to me that it would be an easy matter to indi- 
cate on the maps by numbers the place in the gospel 
where the account of the event could be found.) At 
any rate, I now have, in connection with the text itself, 
the geography and chronology of Christ's life. 

At one point in my study, I found that an outline ard 
index would be useful, so I cut from some old lesson 
help an ‘*‘ Analytical Outline of the Life of Christ,"’ and 
inserted it in front of this Testament. As I progressed 
in my study, I wrote in the references to the parallel 
passages, so that it now forms a fairly good harmony, as 
well as outline and index at the very beginning of the 
Gospels. 

In the Revised Version the text is printed in para- 
graphs, and I have found it very little trouble to write 
on the margin the substance of the paragraph. For 
instance, in Luke 8, I find on the margin ‘*8 : 1-3,—a 
preaching tour of Jesus; 4-18, Parable preaching of 
Jesus (4th stay at Capernaum) ; 19-21, Visit of his rela- 
tives ; 21-25, Storm on the lake ; 26-39, The Gerasene 
demoniac restored.’’ I have also indicated on the margin 
an outline of each Gospel, and have consequently a book 
study of each. 

Lastly, I have the blank interleaved pages on which I 
have entered, and shall continue to enter, such notes as I 
think will be useful in the future. An illustration of the 
character of these notes is the outline of the four Gospels 
attached to one of these pages, or the three charts pasted on 
the page opposite Luke 23, one showing when the seven 
words were spoken from the cross, and the other two the 
event’ ‘° the last Thursday and Friday. 

Here I have, then, ready at hand, as I begin my new 
study, a vast amount of information, most of which, I 
am sure, would have been entirely lost unless some such - 
receptacle had been protided for it, and unless I had 
had some plan for its preservation. 

This may not be the best way to store up information, 
but it is one way, and any way is better than no way. 
This is why I have written these words. 

Plainfield, N. /. 
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It is often said that the teacher's 
teaching opportunity with the pupil 
is limited to about half an hour in 
the week. By the clock this is true enough, but the 
clock is not a fair mode of measuring any spiritual 
opportunity. A school has advantages for the pupil 
because it is a school. These advantages are one of the 
teacher's levers. The fact that a teacher is on less in- 
timate terms with a pupil than the parent is an advan- 
tage, even though it be also a disadvantage. So, too, 
there is power in the communal or associative spirit of a 
class or school. It often happens that a remark by a 
teacher makes an impression on a child, whereas the 
same remark by a parent would have little effect. The 
school surroundings, the magnetic power of companion- 
ship, and whatever else makes the class hour different 
from the home or any other hour, all conspire to the 
common end of influencing the pupil. The very in- 
frequency of the Sunday-school session lends a certain 
value and impressiveness to it as a teacher’ s opportunity. 
In effect, then, one hour out of one day in seven counts 
for far more than the one hundred and sixty-eighth part 
of the week. It is not to be measured as merely quanti- 
tative by the clock, but qualitative by the spirit. 


An Improper 
Fraction 
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Lesson 






Helps 


Lesson 4, January 22, 1899 


Christ and Nicodemus 


GOLDEN TEXT: For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shoula 
not perish, but have everlasting life.—Jobn 3: 14. 


(John 3: 1-16. 
Study verses 1-2t. 


COMMON VERSION 


1 There was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nic-o- 
dé’ mus, a ruler of the Jews: 

2 The same came to Jesus by 
night, and said unto him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou art 
a teacher come from God: for 
no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest, except God be 
with him. 

3 Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God. 

4 Nic-o-dé’mus saith unto 
him, How can a man be born 
when he is old? can he enter 
the second time into his mother's 
womb, and be born? 

5 Jesus answered, Verily, 
verily, | say unto thee, Except 
a man be bern of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. 

6 ‘That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh ; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. 

7 Marvel not that | said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again. 

8 ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so-is every one that is 
born of the Spirit. 

9g Nic-o-dé’mus answered and 
said unto him, How can these 
things be ? 

1o Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Art thou a master of 
Israel, and knowest not these 
‘things ? 

11 Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, We speak that we do 
know, and testify that we have 
seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. 

12 If I have told you earthly 
things,-and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe, if I tell you of 
heavenly things? 

13 And no man hath ascended 
up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven. 

14 § And as Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up: 

15 That whatsoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but 
have eternal life. 

16 4. For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 





10r, from above 
ties omit which is in heaven. 


Memory verses : 


2Or, The Spirit breatheth 


14-16) 


Compare 2 Cor. 5 : 17-21.) 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Now there was a man of the 
Pharisees, named Nicode- 
mus, a ruler of the Jews: 
the same came unto him by 
night, and said to him, 
Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from 
God: for no man can do 
these signs that thou doest, 
except God be with him. 
Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Verily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Except a man be 
born 'anew, he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Nico- 
demus saith unto him, How 
can a man be born when he 
is old? can he enter a second 
time into his mother's womb, 
and be born? Jesus 
answered, Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is 
flesh; and that‘which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be’ born 
lanew. ? The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it com- 
eth, and whither it goeth ; 
so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit. Nicodemus 
answered and said unto him, 
How can these things be? 
to Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Art thou the teacher of 
Israel, and  understandest 
not these things? Verily, 
verily, | say unto thee, We 
speak that we do know, and 
bear witness of that we have 
seen; and ye receive not 
our witness. If 1 teld you 
earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you heavenly things ? 
13 And no man hath ascegded 
into heaven, but he that de- 
seended out of heaven, even 
the Son of man, 3 which is in 
14 heaven. And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the 
Son of man be lifted up: 
that whosoever ‘believeth 
may in him have eternal life. 
16 For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life. 
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* Or, believeth in him may have 


In verse 13 the American Revisers would substitute ‘‘ who” or “ that” 


for ** which” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


The Sevei. Operations of the Holy Spirit—Recorded by John 


Sun.—Life-giving. Ye must be born from above (John 3 
The night school, the teacher, and the scholar (1, 2). 
great lesson, the new birth (3-8). 


can it be? (9-12). 


: I-16). 
The 
The great question, How 


The answer and the illustration (13-15). 


The divine love, the divine gift, the divine purpose (16). 


Mon.—/ndwelling. 
Jesus at the well (1-6). 


springing into everlasting life (13, 14.) 


3. 43 55:1. 
Tues.— Outfowing. 


Some satisfied with Christ (31). 


(32-36). 


Never man spake like 


answers the rulers (47-52) 


Wed.— Comforting. 


and the Life (4-11). 


Rivers of living water 


Another Advocate (John 14 : 1-17). 
in the Father's house (1-3) 
A great prayer promise (12-15). 
Comforter with us, and in us (16, 17). 


The Spirit as living water (John 4: 1-14). 
Asks drink from a Samaritan (7-9). 
Offers the gift of God, living water (10-12). 


The fountain 
Compare Isaiah 12: 


(John 7 : 31-52). 
Seeking, and not finding 


Living water offered, received, flowing (37-39). 


this man (40-46). Nicodemus 
A place 
Jesus the Way, the Truth, 
The 
(Compare Jesus’ 


work for us, with the Holy Spirit's work in us.) 


Thurs.— 7caching and Anointing. 


20-27.) 


Jesus after his resurrection (18-20), 
the fruit of obedience (21-24). 


(John 14: 18-31. 1 John 2: 
Manifestation 
The Holy Spirit also our 
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teachef (25, 26). 
(26-31). 

Pri.— Zest:/ying. Witnessing with our spirit (John 15 : 17-27, with 
16 : 8-11). Loving one another, hated by the world (17-25). 
The Holy Spirit's testimony to Christ (26). The testimony 
of believers to Christ (27), The Holy Spirit's testimony 
against the world (16 : 8-11). 

Sat.—Prophesying. Showing things to come (John 16: 12-15; 
1 Cor. 2: 7-16). Other lessons to be learned (12). The 
Holy Spirit the revealer (13-15). On the whole lesson, 
as to Nicodemus, compare John 3: 1-16; 7:50, 51; 19: 
38-42. As to the brazen serpent, Numbers 21: 1-9. 

Sun.— The Coming of the Holy Spirit. Acts 1: 7-14; 2: 1-11). 
The promise and the preparation (1: 7-14). The time and 
place (2:1). The disciples filled with the Holy Spirit (2-11). 


Calling Jesus’ words to remembrance 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—After the wedding at Cana, 
Jesus, together with ‘* his mother, and his brethren, and 
The 


This seems to 


his disciples,’’ went down to Capernaum by the lake. 
distance was certainly not over twenty miles. 
have been a temporary visit. From this place a visit was 
made to Jerusalem at the passover (the first one during the 
public ministry), when Jesus cleansed the temple for the first 
time. A discussion with the Jews followed, in which our 
Lord predicts his resurrection, the language being afterwards 
used to convict him of blasphemy. At this point, the evan- 
gelist explains why Jesus did not trust himself to those who 
believed on him because of the signs he did. 

PLACE.—Jerusalem, probably at the house of John, -who 
may have had a home in that city (chap. 19 : 27). The room 
might have been the a//yah, an upper guest-chamber, which 
could be reached privately by an outside stairway. 

TimME.—During or immediately after the passover week, 
about the middle of April, year of Rome 780,—that is, 
A.D, 99. 

Persons. —Our Lord and Nicodemus. 


present, and possibly some other disciples. 


Probably John was 

The name Nico- 
demus, meaning ‘‘ Victor of the people,’’ was of Greek origin, 
but not uncommon among the Jews. This man was a lay 
member of the sanhedrin, and a prominent teacher among 
the Pharisees (vs. 1, 10). He afterwards spoke a word in 
behalf of Jesus before the sanhedrin (7 : 50-52), and came to 
anoint the body of Jesus on the evening after the crucifixion 
(19 : 39). His visit to Jesus was a remarkable event, in view 
of his position and affiliations. Not less remarkable is the 
attitude of Jesus toward his visitor. 
by John only. 


This incident is narrated 
(Apocryphal literature gives some foolish 
legends about Nicodemus. ) 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

















The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., UL.D. 


HRIST’S first visit to Jerusalem, after his formal entrance 

on his work, seemed to promise well for the future. 

His teaching in the arcades at the: sides of the temple en- 
closure, no less than his wondrous power in many ways, had 
attracted the notice of at least one of the dignitaries of the 
religious world, whose adherence to him might be expected to 
secure that of others of the same influential class. His name 
—Nicodemus—showed him less bigoted in some directions 
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than many, for itis Greek, not Hebrew ; and his position as a 
member of the sanhedrin or supreme religious court, his 
wealth, his position as the head of the rabbinical order, and 
his age, made him a prominent man in the city. ~That he was 
a Pharisee proclaimed him one of the popular party, who 
must have exulted in a member of their sect having forced 
his way into the high court, till lately the exclusive preserve 
of the broad-church aristocratic Sadducees, to whom he must 
have stood in much the same dis avor as a Radical would to 
lordly magnates. 

Wishing to speak with the young Galilean teacher, but 
afraid of raising a cry against himself for doing so, he stole to 
our Lord by night, and saluting him courteously as rabbi, and 
recognizing him as ‘‘come from God,’’ he appears to have 
asked what Jesus held essential to one’s entering the Messi- 
anic kingdom when it was set up. To his amazement, he was 
told that he must be boru again, —a phrase which his material 
ideas of that kingdom interpreted literally. He had, therefore, 
to confess that he did not understand the words he had heard. 
They implied an impossibility. 


” 


** You, like other men,’’ replied Jesus, ‘* have been born 
sinful, —that is ‘ of the flesh,’—but God’s kingdom is only for 
those whose natures are so changed by his Spirit that they 
Nicodemus had 


become virtually new creatures,’’ never 


dreamed that he was not safe. He only thought of adding to 
his merits, not of his position being a false one. ‘* How can 
these things be ?’’ said he. But Jesus vouchsafed no further 
explanation. He must ponder what he had heard till light 
broke in on him. It was wonderful that he, the teacher of 
Israel, did not understand that religion was a state of heart, 
not mere outward acts. Yet he might assuredly accept the 
words spoken, for he, Jesus, was indeed from God. 

Still more, he must be towards all who would see God what 
the brazen serpent had been in the wilderness to those bitten 
by the serpents, that to which their hearts turned as the one 
means of salvation. He, Jesus, must, in truth, be himself 
lifted up, that whosoever believed might, in him, have eternal 
life. If any one then believed what he heard from him, as 
the way of safety, and act on it, all would be well. 


must absolutely accept his teaching, and seek God’s Spirit to 


Nicodemus 


help him to secure it. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Key-note of Christ's Message 


FTER Christ’s selection of his first disciples, and the as- 

sertion of his divinity by his first miracle, we come to 

his first statement of doctrine. He must have directed the 

accurate preservation of this dialog as presenting the one 
prime essential element of all his teaching. 

It is the necessity of our having a life that is born of the 
Holy Spirit. Man naturally has several kinds of life, —physical, 
mental, affectional, with many varieties of each,—but in man’s 
constitution there is provision for a life spiritual. This mes- 
sage is worth our hearing. It is worthy of a God’s coming to 
tell. We see many lower orders of life. Some would-be 
scientists tell us we have been evolved through them all. 
Why do they not leave their Chinese method of backward 
thinking, like a horseman mounted face to the tail, look for- 
ward, and tell us through what next stage of progress we may 
be evolved? Without any endorsement of the theory of 
evolution, a great advancement of life is declared to be pos- 
sible by external and infinite“aid. The first birth is by parent- 
age, not by ourselves. So is the second. We are born of 
God, and thus become partakers of the divine nature, 

Christ does not come merely to stir up our faculties to best 
achievements, but to give new ones; not merely to direct our 
powers but to impart strength ; not merely to quicken the af- 
fections, but to give a new, clean heart ; not merely to help us 
to choose right companions, but to be a companion himself, 
making his abode in us, It is a new realm of life with broader 
horizons, skies infinitely high, motives from celestial orders of 
being, and of everlasting continuance. 

The Christian is as distinct an advance on the natural order 
of man as the natural man is on a horse. No wonder it is 
beyond the accomplishment of culture, and that it must be a 
new creation by the infinite God. 

Of course, it is mysterious even to a wise Nicodemus (v. 4), 
even the wind is, and the first birth, much more the second. 
But it follows the universal law of nature,—like parent, like 
child ; flesh, flesh ; spirit, spirit {v. 6). The Lord did his best 
to make it believable, if not understandable. 

This necessity and glorious possibility was not first taught 
to the Thugs and reprobates of humanity, but to the best of 
the best blood and culture. The better the material wrought 
upon, the better the result,-—Paul, for example. 

If we do not accept the first necessary fundamental princi- 
ple element of Christ’s teaching, none of the rest of it is 
for us. 


This new creation in man proceeds from the love of God 


(v. 16). The essence of his nature in highest exercise must 
be our highest good. This is one of nineteen private inter- 
views Christ had with individuals, He is still willing to grant 


others. Do you wish one ? 


University Park, Colo, 
“ 


Added Points 


All, high or low, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, young 
or old, should come to Jesus, whether by day or by night. 

Jesus discerns our real wants, whether we do or not. 
to him. 

What is incomprehensible to man may be as clear as crystal 
toGod. Trust him, and wait for better vision beyond. 

What the uplifted serpent did for those who looked, proved 
it to be of God. So is it with the uplifted Christ. 

God and love are invincible. 


Come 
He ministers needed help. 


God, love, the world, whosoever, eternal life, are illimitable 
terms, yet Jesus groups them all in one short verse, 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ERILY, verily, 7 say unto thee, Except a man be born 

anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God (v.3). A com- 
placent selfrighteousness imagines it needs no moral change. 
But, though you have lived a very decent life, it is very doubt- 
He 
was earnest-hearted, he sought instruction at the lips of Jesus, 
he was no coward because he came by nights night gave him 
That 
Nicodetaus was no coward is certain, because he publicly 
braved the prejudice and sneers of the sanhedrin concerning 
Jesus, and hastenéd to have share in his loving sepulture 
when he had met a criminal’s doom. One of the finest and 
noblest characters of Scripture is this Nicodemus. And yet 
Jesus peremptorily demands of him, ‘* ye must be born anew.”’ 
If this must be true of such a man as Nicodemus, do you 
think you can dodge the great necessity ? 
s€lf. For you, also, the inexorable condition of sight of God’s 
kingdom is spiritual regeneration. 

That which is born of the Spirit is spirit (v. 6). 
a strong man armed, is the Tyrant of the man. 


ful whether you are the moral superior of Nicodemus. 


the quiet opportunity for the instruction he was craving. 


Flatter not your- 


Sin, like 
Sin has seized 
his affections, sin has drugged his conscience, sin has put his 
religious sensibility to sleep, sin has chained his will. Noth- 
ing external and material—no mere outward rite or ceremony 
Like the 
breath of spring to the winter, the Holy Spirit must come to 
stir the man through and through with the thrills of his regen- 
erating energy, to recapture the man’s love for the pure, to 
shake his conscience free from the stupor of sin’s opiates, to 
revivify his religious feeling, to strike the manacles from his 
will. He is the Spirit only who can minister the new birth. 
And, as the warm airs of the spring wrap the hemisphere, that 
it may bud and bloom, does the Spirit encompass you, that 
he may bring you into the birth anew. 
him not. 


—can be medicine to such deep spiritual hurt. 


Wherefore resist 
Ye must be born anew (v. 7). Said a clever deacon, when 
asked the difference between the old divinity and the new, 
**The old divinity sends the prodigal son home in rags and 
poverty ; the new divinity brings him back with money enough 
to pay his expenses.’’ The old divinity is truer to Christ’s 
Christ does not teach that a man, in and of him- 
self, has moral capital to start on. Man is morally bankrupt. 
In the birth anew he must receive new moral capital. 


teaching. 


Says 
e Luther, ‘‘ Nicodemus had said, ‘ Thou art a teacher come 
from God,’ and stood expecting some new doctrine. Jesus 
said to him, ‘ My teaching is not of doing and leaving undone, 
but of becoming ; so that it is not new works to be done, but 
a new man to do them; not simply the living otherwise, but 
the being new born.’ ’’ 

The wind bloweth where it listeth.... : So is every one that 
is born of the Spirit (v. 8). Of course, there is an element 
of mystery in regeneration ; so there is in the wind. But the 
mystery of it should not blind us either to the fact or to the 
necessity of the fact.. There is the profoundest mystery in all 
life. Talking about the mystery of regeneration, I asked my 
Bible class if any one of them could remember the least con- 
sciousness of his physical birth. Not one of them could; yet 
each one knew he had been physically born. So the great 
change of the spiritual new birth takes place below the line 
of consciousness. But the effects of the birth anew, the new 
loves, tastes, delights, hopes, purposes, emerge, and thrust 
themselves up into the consciousness. Mystery no more 
militates against the birth spiritual than it does against the 
birth physical. 

For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son (v, 16). A child picked up a scrap of paper on which 
was printed, ‘‘ For God so loved the world, that he gave ’’— 
the rest was torn away. Under false teaching, she had 


dreaded God as harsh, stern, vengeful ; but this chance bit of 
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paper changed her whole conception, 
God as harsh and stern. 
rifice, floods him. 


Philadelphia. 


Never think you of 
Love, culminating in infinite sac- 
The root of the cross is the love of God. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 1,—A man of the Pharisees: The stricter party 
among the Jews, and theoretically more correct in their 
views than the Sadducees. 

Verse 2.—Ay night. To avoid publicity ; but his coming at 
all was-remarkable.—Xaddi : A very respectful address, espe- 
cially from an older person and a ruler.—A feacher come from 
God: The last phrase is emphatic.— 7hese signs that thou 
doest. This suggests that Nicodemus belonged to those spoken 
of in John 2:23. ‘* Thou” is emphatic.—Zxcept God be 
with Such an avowal does not necessarily imply real 
faith. 

Verse 3.~ Verily, verily: An emphatic repetition peculiar 
to this Gospel.—Zxcept a man be born anew. Or, *‘ from 
above.’’ The former would point to the radical change , 
the latter, to the source. The Greek may have either 
meaning, but not that of ‘‘again.’’ Probably ‘‘ anew”’ 
fs the sense here, the other meaning being brought out in 
verses § to 8.—//e cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicode- 
mus probably held to the notion of an external kingdom to 
which, as a Jew, he belonged by right of natural birth. He is 
told that a new birth is necessary, even to understand what 
the kingdom of God is. 

Verse 4.— When he is old: Implying that Nicodemus was 
of mature years. The surprise and doubt are natural, indi- 
cating lack of spiritual apprehension. 

Verse 5.—Born of wafer and the Spirit. **Of’’ occurs 
but once, thus binding the two terms closely. As ‘‘ water’’ 
is not referred to again in the conversation, ‘‘ Spirit’’ is the 
more important term. 


him * 


The symbolical use of water as a sign 
of repentance was known to Nicodemus. Probably the 
direct reference is to John’s baptism. But as John foretold a 
baptism by the Holy Spirit, there is an implied application to 
Christian baptism as the sign and seal of the new birth, 
which is wrought by ‘‘ the Spirit ’’ (v. 8).—He cannot enter: 
The same thought as in verse 3, with a slight change of 
figure. 

Verse 6.— That which is born of the flesh is flesh: The 
natural birth, ‘‘ of the flesh,’’ results only in human nature, 
depraved, turned away from God ; see Romans § for this use of 
** flesh.’’— That which is born of the Spirit: The new birth, 
wrought by thé personal Holy Spirit.—Zs spirit: Not the 
human spirit, as it naturally exists, but as it is renewed by 
the Holy Spirit. The verse opposes the Jewish idea of heredi- 
tary privilege as natural sons of Israel. 

Verse 7.—A/arvel not: This recognizes the surprise of 
Nicodemus, and prepares for the statement of verse 8.— Ye 
must: Not ** wemust.”’ 

Verse 8.— Zhe wind bloweth : Or, ** The Spirit breatheth.”’ 
The Greek word is the same as in verses § and 6, but it 
probably means ‘‘ wind’’ here, as the comparison (‘‘ so ’’) 
suggests. —ZLis/eth: That is, ‘ willeth,’’, free from human 
control. — 7he voice thereof : More literal than ** sound,’’ and 
carrying out the personification of the wind.—So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit: *“* Born” also suggests continued 
life. ‘*So’’ points to the work of the Spirit as independent 
of human control: regeneration can be inferred from its 
effects, but its origin and development 
knowledge. 

Verse 10.—Art thou the teacher of Israel: Ue was, offi- 
cially, a teacher, probably prominent as such; and on this 
occasion he represented Jewish religious teachers.— Under- 
standest not these things : The Old Testament might have led 
him to apprehend these truths. 

Verse 11.— We. Probably including any of his disciples 
who were present.— Ye recetve not our witness: ‘‘ Ye’? refers 
to the Jews, especially the rulers, represented by Nicodemus. 

Verse 12.— 7old you earthly things: Including the teach- 
ing about the new birth, for regeneration occurs on earth, and 
is here contrasted with what follows.— Heavenly things : The 
higher teaching, especially about the person and work of our 
Lord himself, as given in verses 13 to 16. 

Verse 13.—No man hath ascended into heaven: The refer- 
ence is not to the future ascension, but to the permanent 
heavenly relation which Christ sustains to God.—Descended 
out of heaven: The tense here points to the historical fact of 
the incarnation.— 7he Son of man, which is in heaven : The 
last clause is omitted in the oldest and best manuscripts, but 
is well attested by versions and Fathers. The tense here 
points to a continuous state : though Son of man, and as such 
appearing on earth, the head and representative of a new (or 
new-born) humanity, he is in heaven. Only a divine-human 
person could be thus described. 

Verse 14.—Afoses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness : 
See Numbers 21 : 6-9.—A/ust the Son of man» Not simply 
to fulfil the type, but from the divinely arranged necessity, to 
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are beyond our 
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secure just pardon.—JSe lifted up On the cross, as the type 
and history alike show. 

Verse 15..-Zhat The purpose of the lifting up.— Whoso- 
ever believeth may in him have eternal life. The better sus- 
tained reading has a preposition which favors the connection 
given in the text of the Revised Version: the eternal life of 
the believer is obtained in fellowship with “Christ. ‘* Eter- 
nal’’ represents the same word as ‘*‘ everlasting ’’ in verse 16 
(Auth. Ver.). 

Verse 16.—for. 
work of Christ. 


Introduces the ultimate reason for the 
The close connection with what precedes 
does not favor the view that verses 16 to 21 are a comment of 
the evangelist, who, moreover, usually indicates his own ex- 
planations,— God so loved the world. ** World” means sinful 
humanity.— Gave his only begotten Son: The only begotten 
Son of God became Son of man, and was given up to death. 
— Whosoever believeth on him: Literally, ‘‘into him,’ for 
real faith results in fellowship with Christ.—Should not perish ° 
More than *‘ cease to exist,’”’ as the antithesis shows.— Have 
eternal life: ‘* Life,” in John’s writings, is more than con- 
tinued existence, the higher, true, spiritual life. ‘* Eter- 
nal ’’ defines the duration of this life, not its quality. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Education of an Imperfect 
Faith 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE evangelist has been declaring Christ’s perfect knowl. 
edge of mankind as a whole, and of individual men, 
and he now introduces an instance of his unerring perception 
of ‘‘ what was in man,’’ even though it was unspoken and 
undiscerned by man himself. That reference to the preceding 
verses is pointed out by the significant ‘‘man’’ in verse 1. 
Nicodemus’s intellectual and religious position, and his offi- 
cial standing as a member of the sanhedrin, are mentioned as 
aids to understanding his point of view and Christ’s treatment 
ofhim. His stealthy visit under cover of night suggests tim- 
idity and anxious wish not to compromise his dignity, as well 
as hesitation about this young teacher’s claims; but it also 
indicates a sincere desire to know more, and if, as is probable, 
Nicodemus was elderly as well as dignified, it speaks well for 
his open mind and humility. ! 

His opening words curiously blend insight and blindness, 
the attitude of an inquirer and that of a patron. That a 
member of the sanhedrin should address a Galilean, who had 
had no recognized training, as rabbi, was much ; that he should 
accept Christ’s miracles as facts, and draw from them the in- 
ference that God had sent him, was more. But ‘one suspects 
a certain tone of patronage in that ‘* we know,”’ as if the cer- 
tificate of some of the sanhedrin would be very acceptable to 
this young aspirant for recognition, and it is surely somewhat 
superfluous to prove to Jesus that he has been sent by God, - 
The acknowledgment was good, so far as it went, but it was 
wholly inadequate and shallow, and Jesus sets himself to 
deepen it. Madern views of him which repeat Nicodemus’s 
thin confession need precisely the same discipline as Nicode- 
mus was passed through. He, no doubt, had it in his mind 
to go on, after the introductory compliment, to question 
Jesus about ‘‘ the kingdom of God,”’’ the belief in which was 
common to all Jewish thought, and the coming of which had 
been John’s message. 

‘* Jesus answered,’’ not Nicodemus’s words, but his thoughts, 
and yet in such a way as to show him that his conception of 
Jesus was utterly starved and shallow. Our Lord’s answer 
falls into two parts, which he himself indicates by his distinc- 
tion of ‘‘earthly’’ and ‘‘heavenly’’ things. The former 
occupy verses 3 to 8; the latter, verse 11 to the end. 

The great theme of verses 3 to 8 is the new birth, which is 
necessary for either seeing or entering into the kingdom of 
God. It is called ‘earthly,’’ because it takes place here, 
and is manifested in the present life of men. Nicodemus, 
like other Jews, conceived of an outward kingdom, entrance 
into which was the prerogative of the ‘‘ children of Abra- 
ham.”’ To him Messiah; when he came, would but carry on 
the existing order, only with glory and outward victory, in 
which all true-born Jews would share. Our Lord’s ‘‘an- 
swer ’’ shivers these conceptions to atoms. There must,be a 
new birth. The requirement rests upon the nature of the 
kingdom, and reveals it as far other than Jewish hopes 
dreamed ; namely, as spiritual in its essence, however it may 
be manifested in outward form. Whether “see ”’ in verse 3 
is identical with ‘‘ enter into’’ in verse 5, or whether, as 
seems more probable, the former means to perceive and the 
latter to possess, the incapacity depends on man’s moral char- 
acter, and implies that sin which blinds inheres in him. A 
new moral character is needed. 

Nicodemus does not Seem to be affected by the revelation 
of the nature of the kingdom so much as by the form in which 
the consequent requirement is put. His answer is a question 
which may be regarded either as half mockery or as wholly 
earnest. The form of his second question in the Greek shows 
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that he did not suppose that Jesus meant a second corporeal 
birth, and it is probable that he expressed partly his perplexity 
as to what Jesus did mean, and partly his feeling of the tre- 
mendous difficulty of making an entire revolution morally, if 
that was what being born again did mean. He spoke for 
himself, as,is touchingly indicated by that ‘‘ when he is old,’’ 
which has ‘‘as I am understood.’’ Such a complete moral 
change is hard, as hard as to ‘‘ enter a second time into the 
mother’s womb and be born.’’ 

Jesus answers the difficulty by showing how the impossible 
becomes possible. That second birth, which no man can 
achieve by himself, is effected by ‘‘ water and the Spirit.’ 
Now since, in verses 6 and 8, the Spirit alone is named as the 
agent, the ‘‘ water,’’ whatever its meaning, must be regarded 
as standing on a different line from the true agent. If bap- 
tism is referred to, the omission of it in the other two places 
shows that it is not an operative factor, however it may be a 
symbol. If the expression be, as seems to the present writer 
more probable, a parallel to the Baptist’s phrase, ‘‘ the Holy 
Ghost and fire,’? with only ,the difference of the element 
chosen as expressive of the energy of the Spirit, then it is a 
symbol of the cleansing operations of that Spirit, which not 
only bestows a new life, but purifies the old life. 

In any case, since only life can give life, and the principle 
underlying this whole discourse is that like must beget like, a 
material agent can no more effect the communication of a 
new spiritual life than flesh can beget anything but flesh. 

The great law which makes such new life necessary for en- 
trance into the kingdom is stated in verse 6. Effects cannot 
rise higher than their causes; the child will be of the same 
nature as the parent. Flesh, the human personality as em- 
bodied in, and linked to, the material by the body, can only 
produce its like ; it needs Spirit to beget spirit. If, then, the 
kingdom is spiritual, and entrance into it is only possible to 
spirit, then the need for a new birth is plain, and Nicodemus, 
or we, need not marvel if the communication and reception 
of a new life are declared to be necessary. 

Jesus goes on to illustrate the operation of the Spirit by a 
kind of compressed parable, which rests on the fact that the 
same word means ‘‘ wind’’ and ‘‘spirit.’’ The points selected 
are the unfettered freedom of the wind, the perception of its ef- 
fects by sense, the mystery of its origin and of its goal. These 
The form of 
the comparison is, as in other cases in the Gospels, somewhat 


are applied to the Spirit in its working on men. 
loose. If the language is strictly interpreted, the comparison 
is not between the wind and the life-giving Spirit’s opera- 
tions, but between the wind and the twice-born human spirit ; 
and that yields a noble view of what a Christian life should be 
in its freedom from outward control, its action according to 
the impulses of a renewed will, its recognizableness by men in 
its effects, the deep mystery of its origin, and the yet more 
blessed mystery of its goal. Like a shooting star, it flames 
visibly to all eyes as it intersects the earth’s orbit, but that is 
but a small segment of its course. Out of the depths of heaven 
it comes, and into them it plunges again, and in them it for- 
ever moves, 

Nicodemus betrays his bewilderment rather than seeks fur- 
ther information by his vague question, ‘‘ How can these 
things be?’’ And ‘Jesus, who never leaves a real .question 
unanswered, interprets this one rightly as not needing direct 
response. He rather sends Nicodemus back to the Old Tes- 
tament for confirmation of the teaching. 
should he nave found such teaching? Perhaps we may point 
to Psalm 51, or to Jeremiah 31 : 33, or Ezekiel 36 : 26-28. 

From gentle rebuke Jesus passes to strong affirmation of 
the reliableness of his previous teaching. 


But where in it 


Whom does he unite 
with himself in his testimony when he says, ‘‘ We speak that 
we do know’’? Many suggestions have been made. Per- 
haps the most probable is that some of his disciples were 
present, or, if not present, were known to be attached to 
Jesus as their rabbi, so that he and they formed a ‘‘school,”’’ 
of which this was the first distinctive doctrine, that the king- 
dom could only be entered by those who had undergone a spir- 
itual change. 

Jesus clearly recognizes the prevalent temper which he will 
have to meet, and had even thus early in his ministry already 
met, for he is looking beyond Nicodemus to the sanhedrin and 
the nation when he laments, ** Ye [not ‘‘ thou ’’] receive not 
our testimony.’’ That implies that he had already taught 
what he was now teaching,—the one Ruler. Perhaps he had 
done so less distinctly, but clearly he is speaking of actual 
facts already experienced in his ministry. The same line of 
reflection on his experience is pursued in verse 12. The dis- 
tinction drawn in it between ‘‘earthly’’ and ‘heavenly ”’ 
things classes the truth as to the need for a new birth which 
Nicodemus has already been told, as ‘‘ earthly,’’ which need 
not surprise if we take that word to mean here that which is 
realized and has its place on earth (which is the accurate 
meaning of the Greek word used). 
here. 


Regeneration takes place 
But our Lord has also to tell us of things that belong 
to a higher order, which are ‘‘heavenly,’’ and there again 
the Greek word means ‘‘ which are in heaven,’ though they 
are brought down thence. By these heavenly things he 
means his own divinity, his incarnation, and revelation of 


things im the heavens (v. 13), and his redeeming work on the 
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cross, These are the great truths which answer Nicodemus’s 
question, though he sought not for an answer. Because 
Jesus has come down from heaven, and become the Son of 
man, and because he has not only been incarnate, but cru- 
cified, it is possible that a new life may be communicated to 
men, 

The second part of the Lord’s revelation to the man who 
thought that he had said a very great deal for a sanhedrist 
when he had complacently certified that Jesus was a God-sent 
teacher, unveils the central truths concerning Jesus as those 
through which the other truth concerning men, namely, their 
need of a new life for entrance into the kingdom, may become 
a real matter of experience. He is the Son of man, and as 
such has relations to all men, and is all that each needs. He 
has descended from heaven, and, having so come, can do 
more than a teacher sent from God could do, even if he had 
ascended up to heaven, can bring to men all that they need of 
heavenly knowledge, and communicate to them the gift of 
heavenly, new life. As the fabled hero brought celestial fire 
among men in a hollow reed, Jesus brings the fire of that 
‘* eternal life ’’ in the reed of his humanity. 

But incarnation is not all that is needed. The reed must 
be broken. So our Lord goes on to reveal, in enigmatic lan- 
guage, his perfect knowledge of the\necessity and certainty of 
That lifting up was fulfilled first therein, but 
is not exhausted by the physical elevation of the Saviour’s body 
a foot or two above the ground. There is another lifting up 
than that ; for his cross is in one aspect his lowest humiliation, 
but in another his highest glory, and is his throne, 

Further, it necessarily leads on to his sovereignty, and to 
God’s highly exalting him. He was lifted on the cross, he is 
set at God’s right hand, to give repentance and remission of 
sins, and, still more blessed, to impart a new life which keeps 
from sin, 

But even this is not all, 
fully answered. The divine gift of an incarnate Saviour, lifted 
up for us that we may be healed of the poisoned sting, can be 
made our own by one act, simple as the look of the dying 
Israelite to the serpent. Faith, simple trust, is the condition 
on which that eternal life may be ours. ‘‘ They that believe 
on him ”’ will ‘‘ receive ’’ the life-giving ‘‘ Spirit.’’ Thus the 
whole revelation is completed : the necessity, based on man’s 
actual condition, for a new life as condition of entering the 
kingdom ; the Spirit as the agent of producing that new birth ; 
the work of Jesus in its double aspect of incarnation and cru- 
cifixion as the bringing of the Spirit and the new life to men, 
and faith as the condition of our receiving his great gift. 

Thus regarded, the question of Nicodemus is completely 
answered by the end of verse 15, and the old idea that verse 
16 begins the evangelist’s comments has much in its favor, 


his crucifixion. 


Nicodemus’s question is not yet 


Be that as it may, that verse gathers all up into one great ut- 
terance, which a child may apprehend, but which an angel 
cannot comprehend. The fact and the sweep of God’s love, 
the process which that love had to adopt in order to satisfy its 
longings to impart itself, the unspeakable dignity of Christ’s 
person as the only-begotten Son, his pre-existence in the 
Father’s bosom, the reality of the surrender which the Father 
made in sending him, and the requirement with which men 
must comply in orders to possess the gift of eternal life, which 
God has given up so much that every one of them might re- 
ceive,—all these blessed truths are crowded into that one 
verse, and shine there like a galaxy of stars which, hastily 
glanced at, seems only a white mist, but, patiently gazed on 
through the telescope, is resolved into a multitude of flaming 
suns. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor’s Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 2 : 12 to 3 : 21. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Verse 12 of the second chapter is a transitional verse. Verse 
13 begins a second section of the second grand division of the 
Gospel (1: 19 to-12: 50). This section probably is to be 
concluded at 4 : 54, where we find a natural pause (but see 
Plummer’s analysis). It sets forth the next stage of our 
Lord’s self-manifestation. Identified by a triple testimony 
(1 : I9 to 2: 11), he presents himself as the nation’s Messiah 
both publicly, at the great feast in Jerusalem, and privately, 
to such as he met, defining also the purpose and scope of his 
mission. This section is covered by the next three lessons, 
the first one terminating at 3 : 21. 
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The study for this week falls into two well-marked para- 
graphs, or, perhaps, as in the Revised Version, into three 
(2 : 12-22; 2: 23-25; 3: 1-21). His public presentation of 
himself through the act of cleansing (2 : 12-22) is supple- 
mented by the doing of ‘‘ signs ’’ during the feast, which give 
rise to an imperfect faith in him (2 : 23-25). He also had an 
interview (typical, no doubt, of many similar oaes) with 
Nicodemus, to whom he set forth the real nature of the king- 
1-21). 

12 to 3: 21 as a whole, and comparing it 


dom of God and of his mission (3 : 

After reading 2 : 
in mind with the section recently studied, note in detail /1) 
the value of verse 12 as showing the historical basis of this 


Gospel. It has no value from the standpoint of the heme of 


” 


the gospel. (2.) The frequent use of the term ‘‘ Jews ’’ in these 


verses. (3.) The distinction between the word for temple in 
verses 14 and 15 (Azervon, the whole sacred enclosure) and in 
(4.) The frequency 


of comments by the writer of the Gospel (vs. 17, 21, 22, etc.). 


verses 19-21 (zaos, the sanctuary proper). 


(5.) The compacted nature of the narrative throughout, Is it 
possible to suppose that the Gospel preserves the whole con- 
versation with Nicodemus verbatim, or practically so? (6.) 


Verse 16 is the ‘* Gospel in a nutshell.’’ 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


The most puzzling question of this section has regard to 
3: 16-21. 
reflective comment by the writer of the Gospel ? 


Are we justified, or not, in considering them as a 
Milligan 
and Moulton discuss this clearly (70), so does Westcott (54). 
Abbott (45) and Plummer decide in favor ef the words as ut- 
tered by Jesus to Nicodemus. 

For questions regarding the passover, or the Pharisees, or 
the temple, one may consult Stapfer’s ‘‘ Palestine in the Time 
of Christ ’’’ or Seidel’s ‘* In the Time of Jesus.”’ 

Gilbert, in the “ Student's Life of Jesus,’’ gives a very help- 
ful study of this episode. 

The theological value of these verses is fully discussed by 
Stevens in the ‘‘ Johannine Theology ”’ (especially 248-251), 
or by Bruce in ‘*‘ The Kingdom of God.”’ 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion, 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Beginning of the Public Self-Revelation, (1.) Com- 
pare with the theme of the first twelve chapters of John the 
theme of the preceding section, 1 : 19 to 2: 11, and show the 
aggressiveness of the section now entered upon as compared 
with it. In what three ways does Jesus teach concerning him- 
self in the lesson of to-day ? 

2. The Term ** Jews.”’ 
up to 3: 21. 
even the term used by Jesus in his conversation with Nico- 
demus (3 : 10), imply any opprobrium ? 

3. The Cleansing of the Temple. (3.) Why were such 
business arrangements wneccessary at or near the temple ? 


(2.) Compare the uses of the term 
Do the connections in which it is found, or 


What made them illegitimate and unhallowed ? 
Matthew 21:13. (4.) Did the act involve supernatural 
power on the part of Jesus ? Mes- 
sianic authority, or merely a claim to prophetic, reforming 
authority? If the former, why did not the disciples think of 
Malachi 3 : 1-3? 

4. The Effect of the ** Signs.”’ (5.) Would 2 : 23 and3:2 
indicate that he worked a number during the eight days of 
the feast ? 


Compare 


Did it indicate a claim to 


What did they accomplish? Are we to make a 
: In and that in 2 : 23? 
(6.) What were the charac- 
What 
other members, possessed of noble traits, are mentioned in 
the New Testament? What details regarding Nicodemus 
have we here? [Hoyt: v. 3. 71.) (7.) With 
what purpose does he seem to have come to Jesus, —to discuss 
or to learn? [McLaren: { 2, Wright.] 

6. The Character of the ** Kingdom of God.” (8.) In 
verses 3-8, how did Jesus define its character ? What method 
of entrance to it did he antagonize ? 


distinction between the phrase in 2 
5. Nicodemus the Pharisee. 


teristic traits of the members of the Pharisaic party ? 


McLaren : 


What truths regarding 
spiritual facts were conveyed by the symbolism of the wind in 
verse 8? [Warren: {] 2. 
17 4 9-] 

7. The Proof of its Facts. (9.) In verses 11-15, how many 
What would 
Jew have understood from the comparison in verse 15 regard- 


Critical Notes: v. 3. McLaren: 


witnesses are cited ? Nicodemus as a learned 
ing the mission of Jesus ? 

8. The Plan of Salvation. (10.) 16-21 to be 
regarded as a sort of commentary by the writer of the Gospel 


Are verses 


(Westcott, Dods, Milligan), or as a part of the conversation ? 
(Plummer, Abbott.) Sum up their teaching regarding the 
mission of the Son [Geikie: last §. Hoyt: v. 16. 
Notes : v. 16, last .] 


Critical 
McLaren : 
IV. Some LEADING TH UGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 'eader.) 
We are to *‘do”’ it. 
Two widely differing conceptions of religion are here set 


Truth involves life. 


10 


forth, —as a system of doctrine and as a mode of life. Does 
either exclude the other ? 
There is a kind of testimony much more convincing than 
that of the eye, and just as sound,—that of the heart. 
It is a testimony which can be easily rejected. 
Yale University. 
x %%& 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
A Most Wonderful Dialog 


ROBABLY in no dialog was there more divine truth set 

forth than in that which this lesson records. Here we 
have two most earnest men facing each other,—the one seek- 
ing truth, and the other possessing it, and anxious to impart 
it. Indeed, the one who possessed the truth was Truth itself, 
and said of himself, ‘‘ I am the truth.’’ Well, then, may we 
study what he has to say, for it all bears on our inmost spir- 
itual nature. 

In the space given us, we cannot even allude to all the 
gems of truth which fell from the Master’s lips, but must con- 
fine ourselves to suggesting a few of them. Take, for exam-, 
It will 
Le most interesting and profitable for the teacher to ask the 
scholars, one by one, to indicate which word in that verse 
they think is the most important, and why. 


ple, the sixteenth verse, that ‘‘ gospel in miniature.’ 


The teacher will 
be quite ‘surprised to see how many different words will be 
picked out, and what various reasons will be given for the 
selection. One may say, for example, ‘‘I think that ‘so’ is 
the most important word, because it sets forth the marvelous 
wideness of God’s love.’’ This is true. Indeed, once the 
evangelist, Harry Morehouse, preached for seven consecutive 
nights on that word ‘‘so,’’ and those who heard him said 
that on the last night he was more inspired than on the first, 
for he showed all the facts that are included in that ‘*so,’’ 
To another scholar it may be that the word *‘ world’ is the 
most important, as showing that the love of God was not con- 
fined to those who deserved love, but went out to those who 
did not deserve it, and indeed had rejected it frequently. 
Much may be said in favor of the choice of this word as the 


most important, But to still another scholar it may seem that 


the word ‘* gave ’’ is the most important of all, because it shows 
that God’s love was no mere sentiment, but was ready to ex- 
press itself in giving for the benefit of those whom he loved. 
By this time it may seem to you that the important words have 
been exhausted. But “this is not the case, for another will 
surely pick out the word ‘* believeth.’’ And he may well 
urge in favor of this being most important the fact that in all 
the religions of the world salvation is never represented as a 
gift, but as something that a man has to earn by pilgrimages, 
or penances, or It is Chris- 
tianity only that sets forth eternal life as God’s absolutely free 
gift to sinful man, 


outward rites and ceremonies. 


While yet one other scholar might say, ‘* I 
think that ‘ whosoever’ is the most important word, for it sets 
forth the universality of the offer. 
made, but to *‘ whosoever,’ 


Not to a chosen few is it 
and that means you and me, and 
so brings salvation to my own door,’’ 

All these selections are right, each in its own measure, and, 
taken together, they show what a gem of truth, or, rather, 
what a coliection of gems, this one verse contains. If Jesus 
had never revealed anything more than what is here found, he 
would have uttered more of priceless truth than fell from the 
lips of any other man, 

But there are two more truths to which attention should be 
called. They are found in the implication that, by nature, 
man is dead. 
born. 


cerned, man is not living, but dead. 


This is implied in what Jesus says about being 
This shows that, so far as his spiritual nature is con- 
This is again set forth 
in what he says about ‘‘ perishing.’’ This shows that, unless 
a man is born from above, he will surely perish. So here we 
nave set forth man’s present condition, dead ; man’s possible 
future condition, living ; and the means by which he may 
pass from death to life, namely, by faith in the Son of God. 
What more important truth could Jesus have revealed to a 
seeking sinner like Nicodemus? And what is there in all the 
world of possible knowledge that is of more importance to you 
and me than these same truths? Blessed be God, then, for 
the story of this dialog between Christ and Nicodemus. 
Rightly used, it will make of each of us a child of God, and 
an heir of et+rnal life. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


© doubt many teachers have often taught this lesson, 
* and have oftener used and explained the Golden Text, 
which every scholar in every class, even the youngest, should 
oughly understand and memorize. And yet who does 
shrink from trying to teach this the model lesson of the 
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lesson learned, is sufficient to make ‘« wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ 

Jn Jerusalem.—After the wedding in Cana, Jesus lingered 
there awhile before going to Capernaum, not far away, and 
spent a few days there, his mother, his brothers, and his dis- 
ciples going there with him. It was time for the passover, 
when every pious Jew wanted to go to Jerusalem to keep the 
feast. Jesus went there with his disciples, and did there 
some signs and wonders. Many who saw them believed on his 
name, though we do not know what were the wonderful 
works which he did. 

The Night Scene in Jerusalem.—One night, after a_ busy 
day in the courts of the temple, Jesus went back to the house 
where he stayed in the city, and a visitor came to see him, 
The guest-chamber was usually built on the roof, with a stair- 
way going up from the outside, so that one could come and 
go unseen by any in the house. So it was when a ruler of the 
Jews named Nicodemus came at night to see Jesus. It wasa 
wonderful visit, and the whole world ever since may be glad 
that the ruler sought the place, and found the one he sought. 
There, under the stars shining through the lattice as the night 
lamp grew dim in the quiet night, a chief man, a trained 
scholar, a member of the highest court, called the sanhedrin, 
came to learn of some things which he did not understand, 
and the two men talked heart to heart as the hours went by. 
It was the first lesson given by Christ which is recorded for 
us,—a treasure for every teacher and scholar to study and 
make their own. Only John reports the meeting. Perhaps 
Jesus himself, in his intimate friendship with John, some time 
described it to him, 

The Scholar.—We know his rank. 
a member ? 


Of what court was he 
He was a man of iearning, a scribe and teacher 
of the Scripture, an earnest thinker, wanting to know the 
truth, an honest, just man. He came by night, alone, in a 
secret way, to see Jesus, and for this sneers and suspicion 
have clung to his name. He wanted to see Jesus alone. 
.Through the day it would have been hard to find him or speak 
freely with him, The ruler, too, was a busy man; and, if he 
slowly and carefully weighed his opinions, there was no better 
way to learn than as he did in that first gospel night school 
with one scholar. He believed in God, that his teacher came 
from God, that he had performed real signs and wonders, and 
that God was with him, or he could not have done such works 
day by day. He came to the teacher eager to hear, ready to 
acceptinstruction, Nicodemus was not afraid to ask ques- 
tions, and to confess that he had believed it was enough to 
entitle him to a place in the kingdom of God to have been 
born a child of Abraham. He was brave enough to own it 
when he could not understand, and to ask, ‘* How can these 
things be ?”’ a 

The Teacher.—He accepted the scholar’s greeting, and 
began at once on the subject on which Nicodemus was seek- 
ing light. Ifthe scholar knew the teacher came from God, 
the divine teacher knew the life and thought and heart of his 
visitor, and at what he marveled. 
illustrations. 


The teacher used familiar 
The night wind, as it swept from unknown 
space past the upper room, served Jesus to tell of the spirit 
which was moving on the heart of his scholar. Jesus knew 
the attainments of his pupil, a master student of Scripture, but 
he showed him that he should have known of the new heart 
and the new spirit promised there. Jesus taught by the his- 
tory of the past, —Nicodemus knew all the story of the fathers 
in the wilderness, of the brazen serpent Ufted up,—and, using 
what the scholar already knew, taught of the future, which he 
did not know. Jesus conversed with his scholar. He did not 
lecture and talk a¢ him, nor adove him, but with him, draw- 
ing out the best that was in the man. Though the teacher 
came from heaven, he did not glory init, but called himself 
the Son of man, as whe. & afterwards said “ Learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart.’? Jesus proved his au- 
thority to teach of heavenly things, since only the Son of man 
in heaven had come dow} to earth to bear witness of what he 
In this first lesson Jesus foretold that the Son of 
man should be “lifted up,’’ but the scholar hardly understood 
that fully until the days of trial and the cross. Jesus’ lesson 

tral truth. Divine love was the theme, such love 
that onl = gift of the beloved Son could prove how God 
loved the \ ‘ld. Did Nicodemus comprehend the words ‘‘ so 
loved,’’ for Who can ‘‘measure the height and depth of the 
love of God in Christ’? ? Was the Golden Text only for the 
one who heard the words in the upper room ? 

Results of the Lesson.—Do we ever know the effect of even 
our most careful teaching? Do we hear of Nicodemus repeat- 
ing the invitation for ‘* whosoever ’’ would believe? Did he 
confess Christ? Never an open disciple, he never forgot the 
night lesson, and once almost defended Christ, when he asked 
if their law would judge a man unheard. Nicodemus be- 
came the most noted example of post-mortem devotion. 
When he saw his teacher “lifted up,’’ dead, there was no 
stint to his expression of love as he brought and embalmed 
with tears the hundrédweight of spices, Was there regret or 
self-reproach, that he had not sooner used wealth and po- 
sition for Christ? No other lesson ever won such results as 
the one first given to Nicodemus. That Golden Text has 


had seen. 


bore a 
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Can each teacher now use the inspired lesson so as to help 
win and save ? 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


For the First Primary Grade. 
ot Age 


OVE shall be the theme. The development is mother 
love, father love, love of the heavenly Father. 

Bring to the class a picture of a mother and child, pictures 
of fruits, flowers, or other natural objects ; also one of the 
Nativity. 

The baby will be our point of contact. Show the mother 
picture. After it has been considered, talk about the babies 
at home, and ask, ‘‘ Whotakes care of them?’’ Talk with the 
chiidren about what mothers do for babies, bringing to mind as 
clearly as possible her many cares concerning its bath, food, 
dress, sickness, health, and amusement. 

Let each child tell one thing mother does for baby or him- 
self, and ask, ‘*‘ Why do mothers give so much time and care 
to babies ?’’ Of course, it is love. 


Children under Six Years 


Call attention to the warm cloaks, coats, and dresses of the 
children, and ask, ‘* Where did you get these warm clothes ?’’ 
Show, by using the fathers of the children in the class, that 
fathers love and care for their own children, not for all. But 
there is one Father who loves and cares for every one,—the 
heavenly Father. We know our fathers love us by what they 
do, and it follows that the heavenly Father’s love is known in 
the same way. Stimulate thought by questions and the pic- 
tures ; induce each child to mention something. Make a 
mark for every pleasant or beautiful thing enumerated. Call 
attention to the many things given to us, to others, to every 
one. As the reason, repeat clearly, ‘‘ For God so loved the 
world,’’ Write-the phrase : read again with the children. 

Draw attention to the many marks as representing the 
number of gifts from God, and, showing the picture of the 
Nativity, call it a picture of the best and greatest gift. Let 
the picture be examined in detail, the story told as best they 
can, the name of the baby given, and whose Son he was, 
Repeat the phrase already learned, and add’*‘ that he gave his 
only Son,’’ placing the phrase under the other, and telling how 
much the heavenly Father wants us to leave our naughty words 
and ways, and be kind, loving, and obedient, as was the little 
Jesus at home and everywhere ; so Jesus was glad to come to 
help us. Repeat the phrases till learned. 


Advanced Primary 


Review the political divisions. Let Jerusalem be located 
and learned as a place dear to Jesus. A review of the last 
lesson may be the point of contact. 


{ A row of water-jars. 
| Jesus creates. 

Jesus changes. 
| Changed hearts. 


First Miracle - 


The story will be easily recalled. Bring to mind the truth 
taught by simply showing the two hearts, and asking if what 
was said about them Tell that this miracle 
of the changed water would be everywhere talked about even 
as far away as Jerusalem. 

The general truth will be the new life. 
arranges : 


is remembered. 


With its setting it 


Jerusalem. 
Feast. 
, Time. 


Generali Truth ; ,,. 
t Nicodemus. 


Jesus. 
New life. 


Show a picture of the temple cut from some lesson help. 
Tell of the feast and the cleansing of the temple courts, also 
how every one would talk about it. Represent Nicodemus as 
a teacher who wanted to know the wight way. Night would 
be the quietest time. Show how much of the Bible he had. 
He wanted to know who Jesus was, because he did such 
wonderful things. He had heard about the changed water. 
Jesus told him about the changed or new heart. When a 
baby comes into this world, or life, we say it is born. Jesus 
said, if any one honestly asks ‘him to change his heart into a 
clean one, it is being born again—into a new and better life, 
No one can tell how it is done, but Jesus said that is no mat- 
ter, if we only believe it, and ask him for it. 

Apply the truth through an illustration. Show several 
well-known seeds, or peach-stones, walnuts, or pits of any 
fruit, also some stones. The stones are lifeless ; they will not 
The nuts have a kind of life; we sey they are fresh. 
If God’s laws for them are obeyed, they will grow. 


grow, 
Imagine 
a picture, or draw one, of the plant growing, blossoming, 
bearing fruit. The nut has a new and better life than 
before. Speak of the life of the body. The tiniest baby 
has it; it grows, and is stronger, by using proper food. 
But every child has another, better, and more beautiful kind 


this the ep:iome of the gospel which, if it were the only filled heaven with rejoicing souls from every nation and people. of life belonging to it; that will grow, if it has food. Love 


t 





January 7, 1899 


will make it grow—how, no one can tell. If, day by day, he 
asks help to do the right, and not just as he wants to do,—to 
do as Jesus would,—the new life is growing strong in him. 
This life is a love-gift from God, given through Jesus. The 
Golden Text is the whole story ; teach it thoroughly, after 
talking it over. 

Give the reference, Nunfbers 21: 9, for the story to be read 


at home. Promise to help them to understand what it means, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





YE MUST 


BORN AGAIN 
BEueve ON JESUS 








Put on the board, before the lesson, the words ‘‘ Ye must 
be born again.”’ 

Did you ever make something for somebody, and work 
hard, and do your best, and then, when the thing was brought 
out to be inspected, hear the family critic say, ‘‘ This won’t 
do; and it can’t be patched or altered, either. It will have 
to be made all over again’’? Discouraging,—wasn’t it? 
And the discouraging part of it was, not that you had it to do 
over again, but that you couldn’t do it at all. The task was 
beyond your power. 

That must have been the way Nicodemus felt when he came 
to tell Jesus that he wanted to be one of his disciples and be- 
long te the kingdom. What Jesus said meant about this: 
‘* Nicodemus, youswon’t do. You are a great man, a learned 
man, a good Pharisee, a ruler ; but you won’t do. You will 
have to be born all over again before you are fit for the king- 
dom.’’ 

No wonder Nicodemus marveled. What was a man to do? 
Suppose Jesus should say that to you,—what would you do? 
But stop. Doesn’t he say it to you? What does the black- 
board say? That means you. What are you going to do 
about it ? 

Now that is a serious puzzle : how is a sinner to be born 
again? Some people have answered it by saying that we do 
not need to be born again,—only patched up; we are not so 
very bad. Do you think that is right? What does Jesus say? 
(Refer to board again. ) 

But Jesus said more, and gave the answer to the puzzle. 
Being born again is not our work ; that belongs to the Spirit. 
Our work is to be/ieve. We have no more to do with making 
ourselves holy and fit to enter the kingdom than those serpent- 
bitten Israelites had with being cured. 
look at ? On whom are we to believe? When we believe 
on Jesus we shall love him, and if we love him we shall ? 

Trenton, N. /. 


What were they to 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
‘*‘ A ruler once came to Jesus by night."’ 
** Awaked by Sinai's awful sound.”’ 
** Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 
** I was once far away from the Saviour."’ 
** Sinners Jesus will receive.’’ 
** My faith looks up to thee."’ 
** From the cross uplifted high." 
*‘T've a message from the Lord, hallelu- 

jah!" 


Psalm 103 : 1-5, 8-18. 
Psalm 40 : 1-4. 
Psalm 2 : 7-12. 
Psalm 98 : 1-9. 


Psalm 51 : 6-13. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 

EVIEW.—Where did Christ 

On what occasion ? 
results ? 


2. IN THE TEMPLE (John 2 
next ? 


work his first miracle ? 
With what purpose? With what 
: 12-25.) Where did Christ go 
What was his first important public act at Jerusalem ? 
By this deed, what did he teach about the condition of his 
people ? and about himself ? 

3. By NIGHT (vs. 1, 2).—How was an Eastern guest-room 
readily accessible ?_ Why was it remarkable that a Pharisee 
should go to Jesus? What office did Nicodemus hold ? Why 
did he go by night? Why did he go at all? What does his 
opening sentence show about himself? and about the work 
Christ had been doing ? 

4. THe New BirtTH (vs. 3-6).—What indicates that we 
have here only part of a longer conversation? What does 
** Verily, verily,’’ show about the truth it introduces? What 
did Christ mean by ‘‘ the kingdom of God’? ? What kind of 
birth is ‘‘ the second birth’? Why is this revolution of soul 
and life necessary? Why was Nicodemus astonished ? What 
did Christ mean by “‘ born of water’’? and what by ‘* born of 
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the Spirit ’’ ? Why is not one of these enough? What did 
Christ mean by’‘‘ flesh ’’ in distinction from ‘‘ spirit’? ? How 
may one know whether he is living in the flesh-life? What 
proofs may one have tbat he has entered the spiritual life ? 

5. A Mysrery (vs. 7, 8).—Why would Nicodemus think it 
strange that Jews must be born again? In what respects is the 
new birth mysterious ?_ In what péints is it plain and definite ? 

6. A CERTAINTY (vs. 9-12).—Why should Nicodemus have 
known this truth? (Ezek. 11 19; 18: 31; 36: 26, etc.) 
Whom does Christ mean when he says ‘‘ We speak’? ? Whom 
by ‘‘ Ye receive not’? ? What experiences alone can enable 
one to testify with certainty to the new birth? In what sense 
is the new birth an ‘‘earthly thing’?? What ‘heavenly 
things ’’ did Christ come to disclose? (v. 16, etc,) 

7. SALVATION (vs. 13-16).—What alone could give Christ 
the right to testify as to God and heaven? To what ancient 
event does Christ refer? (Num. 21 : 4-9.) In what ways was 
Christ lifted up ? How was the brazen serpent a fit symbol of 
the atonement? (2 Cor. 5 : 21.) What is included in belief 
in Christ? What would cause us to perish without Crrist? 
What is eternal life? What was the motive which led God 
to send Christ ? 

For the Superintendent 


1. Who visited Jesus by night? 2. What did Jesus tell 
Nicodemus of God’s feeling for the world? 3. What proof of 
that love did he state?» 4. What does Jesus state as his pur- 
pose in coming into the world? 5. What did he promise to 
those that believed in him? (Golden Text.) 


Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. In what should we do as Nicodemus did? 2. Why must 
every one be born again? 3. Why should we believe all that 
Jesus says? 4. What is the one way to be saved? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


ICODEMUS A TypicAL ORIENTAL—This man of the 
Pharisees and member of the sanhedrin is a typical Ori- 

ental, I knew him well at Damascus, under many disguises. 
The first Nicodemus who visited me in Damascus was a 
young Muhammadan mw//ch of good social standing, who was 
deeply stained with Christian blood in the massacres of 1860. 
He came by night, but he also brought a quantity of the 
wares in which he dealt, as if he were coming for trade pur- 
poses. He began: ‘‘O master! I know that Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, was a true prophet, and I want to know more from 
you regarding him. I have been to your church, and seen no 
images, or crucifixes, or signs of idolatry, such as disfigure the 
churches of the Wasara (Nazarites), and I want to know if 
your Jesus is the true prophet.’’ I thought at first he was a 
spy, but resolved to take advantage of his question without 
scrutinizing his motive, and I opened the Bible at the third 
chapter of John, and read the first twenty-one verses. After 
a simple explanation, I looked at him straight, and said: 


**You are Nicodemus. You have come, not to me, but to 


Jesus, and, if you wish to know him, he will make himself _ 


known to you, and, should you ever come under the gaze of 
those eyes that looked down from the cross, you will never get 
away from them.’’ He had many objections as to Jesus being 
styled the Son of God, but he came chain and again through 
many years, and we read first the Gospel of John, and then 
the whole New Testament and Psalms, together; but he 
always came by night, and always carrying specimens of the 
wares in which he dealt. Had he professed Christ openly at 
Damascus, he would most certainly have been put out of the 
way ; but he lacked the fiber of which martyrs are made. 
Like Nicodemus, he stumbled on the very threshold of divine 
truth, but he would, I am sure, have laid his most precious 
spices on the tomb of Jesus. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Divine Instruction Imparted 
Analysis 


I, THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE (vs. I, 2). 
1. The Eminent Pupil: 

A man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler (1). 
Nicodemus... being one of them (John 7 : 50). 

There came also Nicodemus (John 19 : 39). 
2. The Divine Instructor : 

We know that thou art a teacher come from Ged (2). 
Thou... teachest the way of God in truth (Matt. 22 : 16). 
God... hath. . . spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1 : 1, 2). 
3. The Unequivocal Attestation : 

No man can do these signs, .., except God be with him (2). 
If... not from God, he could do nothing (John g : 33). 

A man approved of God... by mighty works (Acts 2 : 22). 


Il. THE NECESSITY OF REGENERATION (vs, 3-8) 
1. The Necessity Affirmed : 
Except a man be bora anew, he cannot (3). 
Children of God:... 
12, 13). 
If any man ts in Christ, he is a new creature (2 Cor. 5 : 17). 
2. The Affirmation Enlarged: 
Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot (5). 
I will put my spirit within you (Ezek. 26: 
He saved us, through the washing of regeneration (Tit. 3: 5). 
3- The Demand Enforced: 
Of the flesh is flesh; .... of the Spirit is spirit (6). 


They... must worship in spirit and truth (John 4 
The spirit. . 


which were born. . .of God (Jokn1i 


27). 


24). 
- quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing (John 6 : 62). 


4. The Mystery Ilustrated : 

Thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not (8). 
Thou knowest not what is the way of the wind (Eccl. 11 
Dividing to each one severally even as he will (1 Cor. 12 

II THE NEED OF FAITH (vs. 9, 10, 12). 
1. Man's Perplexity: 

Nicodemus answered, ... How can these things be ? (9.) 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat ? (John 6: 52.) 
This is a hard saying ; who can hear it ? (John 6 : 60.) 

2. Man's Duiness: 

Art thou the teacher,... and understandest not ? (10.) 
Ye know not, .. . yet he opened mine eyes (John g : 30). 
Ye have need again that some one teach you (Heb. 5 : 12). 
3- Man’s Unbelief : 

Ye receive not our witness (11). 
They that were his own received him not (John 1 
Yet they believed not on him (John 12 : 37). 
4- Man's Heliplessness : 
How shall ye believe, if 1 tell you heavenly things ? (12.) 
Help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9g : 24). 
The natural man... cannot know them (1 Cor. 2: 14). 
IV. THE PROVISIONS OF GRACE (vs. 11, 13-16). 
1. A Teacher who Knows: 
We do know, ... we have seen (11). 
He that cometh from above is above all (John 3 : 31). 
In whom are all the treasures of . . . knowledge (Col. 2: 3). 
2. A Friend at Hand: 

He... descended out of heaven, even the Son o 

Lo, I am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
The Lord stood by me, and strengthened me (2 Tim 4: 17). 
3- A Salvation by Faith: 

Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (15). 
A man is justified by faith (Rom. 3 : 28). 

By grace have ye been saved through faith (Eph. 2 : 8). 
4- A Gift of Love: 

God so loved, ... that he gave his only begotten Son (16). 

God commendeth his own love toward us, in that. . . Christ died 
(Rom. 5 : 8). 
Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift (2 Cor. 9 : 15). 
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International Home Readings 
MoON.—John 3: 1-13. ) 
TUES.—John 3: 14-21. J 
WED.—2 Cor. 5 

THURS,—t1 Pet. 1 : 15-25. 
FRI.—Num. 21 : 4-9. 


: 5). 


: Ir). 


: Ir). 


man (13). 


» Christ and Nicodemus. 


: 14-21. A new creature. 
Born again. 
The brazen serpent. 
SAT.—1t John 4: 7-14. 
4 SUN.—Rom, 8 : 31-39. 


The love of God. 
Mighty love. 

(These Home Readings are the’ selections of the International Bible 
Reading Associaticn.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchabie Riches of 
Christ. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: My sheep hear my voice, 
and | know them, and they follow me.—John 10 : 27. 


Lesson Calendar 


. January 1.—Christ the True Light 

. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples 
January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle 

- January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus 
January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well 

. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed > 43°54 

. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority , 5: 19-27 

. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. . J : 4-14 

. February 26.—Christ at the Feast John 7: 28-27 

. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin John 8 : 12, 31-36 

. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ... . John 9: 1-11 

. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd John 10 : 1-16 

. March 26.—Review. 


a-t4 
: 35-46 
t I-td 
t 1-16 
: 5-15 


on auvaAY 8 
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A Word to the Teacher 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ET it be understood at the start that the point of this les- 

son is not regeneration, or the new birth; but that it is 

free salvation proffered to all who will accept it, from Jesus 

Christ the one Saviour. Let the teacher in teaching it em- 

phasize the truth that the door of salvation is open to all who 

will enter, and let him not pervert its teachings by giving the 
idea that being born again is any person’s duty. 

The necessity of a new birth to him who would have a place 
in the kingdom of God has been so emphasized, as a teaching 
of this incident in our Lord’s life, that some who would gladly 
be followers of Christ have been led to feel that they must 
passively wait for a change in their natures which they have 

















12 


no power to bring about. They have mistakenly looked at 
regeneration as a personal odiiyation ingtead of as a wonder 
of God's grace in proof of his unfailing love. 

Being born again is not a personal duty any more than was 
being born the first time. We cannot regenerate ourselves, 
but we can turn to God in order to be his loving subjects. 
Turning to God is our part; regeneration is God’s part. If 
Yet this 


text is often used as if it were a commandment, and so is made 


we do our duty, God can be depended on to do his. 


a barrier to God's kingdom instead of an explanation as to its 
membership. Let us not be misled by a misuse of this por- 
tion of a philosophical discussion of Jesus with a theological 
professor by midnight. It is not intended for children, and 
wo to him who puts it before one of them as a stumbling- 
block ! 

Jesus points out the truth that the Christian life cannot be 
realized, or truly perceived, except by one who is willing to 


‘* It were better for him,’’ etc. 


live a new life and be a new person ; and that God is ready 
to enable any one to live that life who will trust himself to the 
of God, 


visions are made clear. 


Son The fulness and freeness of the gospel pro- 
**God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 

Believing on Jesus is man’s part; regeneration is God’s 
part. 


Whosoever believeth shall be accepted. Whosoever is 


accepted shall be made over anew. Believing is a personal 
duty to be attended to, Regeneration is a work of God’s 
grace to be grateful for. What folly for a man to worry lest 
God should fail to do his part in the needful work of man’s 


salvation, while the man is ready to do his duty ! 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville . . January 10-12 
‘Tennessee, at Knoxville February 15-17 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . . March —— 


Delaware, at —— . April 2, 3 


Virginia, at Richmond 


April 4-7 
April 12-14 
. April 25 
. April 26 


Alabama, at Florence year "eee oe’ 

International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta . 

International I-xecutive Committee, at Atlanta. 

International Sunday-School Field Association, at 
Atlanta i s ep Poe) a eae 

Ninth International Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, at Atlanta . 

Iowa, at Oskaloosa 


. April 26 


. April 27-30 
May 9-11 
May 9-11 
May 9-11 


Kansas, at Hutchinson 
Mississippi, at Greenwood 
Minnesota, at Red Wing . 
Ohio, at Marion . ; 
New York, at Poughkeepsie 
Nebraska at Holdrege . 
Indiana, at 


. May 23-25 
. June 6-8 
. June 13-15 
. Jung 13-15 
gem . June 13-16 
Colorado, at Boulder ieee ee . June — 
New Jersey Summer School of Primary Methods, 
at Asbury Park 
Missouri, at Kansas City 


. July 3-8 
August 22-2 
Maryland, at Baltimore 
Rhode Island, at Providence 


October —— 


Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee 
Michigan, at Battle Creek 


, October —— 
. November 14-16 
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A Missionary Training-School 
By Lucy Rider Meyer 


WELVE years ago there was established in Chicago 
an institution which has exercised great influence 
upon popular sentiment in reference to the training of 
women for religious work, —the Chicago Training School 
for City, Home, and Foreign Missions. More than a 
thousand women have studied in this school, and out 
from it have gone more than a hundred to the foreign 
missionary field, eighty to various departments of home 
missionary and evangelistic work, and about three hun- 
dred into the deaconess work. The superintendents of 
deaconess homes in Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
‘Chicago, Detroit, New York, Fall River, Providence, and 
Boston, have gone out from this school. 

The course of study in the school embraces the fol- 
At least 
one hour every day is spent in a careful analytical study 
of the book. 2. New This, with 
other subjects, is elective. 3. Methods of Bible teaching 
and missionary work. 4. Sacred history, with special 
lessons and lectures on church history. 5. Christian 
evidences and doctrines. 6. Elocution and music, both 
instrumental and voice culture, with special reference 
to the needs of those who expect to enter missionary 


lowing departments : 1. The English Bible. 


Testament Greek. 


> 


October ——. 
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work. 7. Practical mission work under the direction of 
experienced teachers. The course covers two years, but 
ladies who desire to study special subjects are quite free 
to elect their studies, except that some work on the Bible 
must be done by all. 

The teaching in the school in all departments is of the 
yery best. The expenses for students are reduced to a 
minimum, and assistance is given wherever possible to 
worthy applicants.. It costs about one hundred dollars 
per year for the necessary expense of board, fuel, and 
lights. Students of all denominations are welcomed, 
and it is not necessary to determine to devote one's self 
to any form of missionary work before entering the 
school ; it is only necessary to desire to know more of 
the Bible, and to get wide views of religious work in a 
great city. What better finishing to the education of 
any young man or woman than a year or two of earnest 
Bible study and practical Christian work, opportunity 
for which such an institution as this affords, even if 
direct missionary work is not thought of ? Young peo- 
ple or others inquiring will be further informed by 
addressing the writer at 4949 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Books and Ulriters 


Literature of the Jesuits * 


M® PARKMAN has made Americans familiar with 

the labors of the Jesuit fathers in the new world. 
Those who have a taste for the by-paths of historic 
literature knew, even before he wrote, of the profuse 
Jesuit writing on the subject in their Leffres Edifiantes, 
their Relations, and other publications of their society. 
The comparative sociologists have drawn upon them 
extensively for accounts of the noble Indian before the 
white man spoiled him. And, besides Mr. Parkman, 
the historians of the New England States and of New 
York have found excellent materials to their hand in the 
reports of the Jesuits. 

The present publication, The Jesuit Relations and 
Allied Documents, aims at giving to its possessors the 
most important of these accounts in an exact reprint of 
the original text, with a good English version. The 
documents called Relations are the most important and 
the fullest account of the American labors of the fathers 
of the black robe. These were published annually for 
forty years in French, to sustain the interest in New 
France as a field of missionary effort, under the name 
of Father Le Jeune. The fifth to the thirty-second volume 
of the present series contain the relations of 1632-1648, 
and it will take, at this rate, some forty volumes more 
to embrace them all. The four first volumes are given 
to still earlier relations from the pens of Fathers Biard, 
Lallemant, and others, the first, curiously enough, being 
from a Huguenot colonist in Nova Scotia. 

The narratives are of interest from many points of 
view. They are part of the vast literature of missions 
into which the Jesuits threw themselves at the very in- 
ception of their society, anticipating even the Danish 
Lutherans in India, to 


say nothing of more laggard 


Protestant bodies. They exhibit a wonderful energy of 
self-sacrifice which led men of culture and learning to 
make their homes in the filthy huts of the savages that 
they might save them from eternal death. They show 
that, from the beginning, missions have had to contend 
with the vile example set by nominal Christians, and 
the 
nomadic character of the Indian tribes presented an 


especial difficulty. 


with the degrading power of rum. In America 
It forced the Jesuits at last to be- 
come nomads themselves, that they might hold their 
converts. The data supplied by the fathers confirms the 
recent opinion as to the relative fewness of the red men. 
There are probably as many Indians in America to-day 
as when Columbus discovered the continent. Alaska, 
with fifty-six thousand scattered over a region as large as 
our whole country east of Mississippi and north of Ala- 
bama, is not much more sparsely tenanted than was 
the United States before the white man came. 


* The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: Travels and Explora- 
tions of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791. The original 
French, Latin, and Italian texts, with English translations and notes. 
Illustrated by portraits, maps, and facsimiles. Edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. In 60 
vols. Vols. I-XXXII. Large 8vo, about 300 pages per vol. Cleveland: 
The Burrows Brothers Co. $3.50 each, net. 
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The Problems of Philosophy : An Introduction to the Study of 
Philosophy. By John Grier Hibben, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. vii, 
203. New_York: Charles Scribner's Sons. §1. 


Theories of the Will in the History of Philosophy. By Ar- 
chibald Alexander. 12mo, pp. ix, 357-- New York: Charks 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Most persons who have any_ education at all know 
something of the eternal problQms of philosophy, but 
they know less of the great philosophers who have gre p- 
pled with them. Yet these people have just knowledge 
enough to worry themselves and their neiglibors over 
those fundamental things which they feel to exist, but 
which they cannot think about in an orderly or helpful 
way. Professor John Grier Hibben of Princeton, see- 
ing the situation, both with regard to the thinking people 
and the budding student, has issued a small yet compre- 
hensive manual on The Problems of Philosophy. The 
book introduces the reader to the technology of philoso- 
phy by defining terms in a way easily comprehensible. 
The chapters deal with the problems of Being, or on- 
tology; of Mind, or psychology; of Knowledge, or 
epistemology ; of esthetics, and others—eight in all. 
Systematic philosophies are so voluminous, and so en- 
cumbered with terminology, that none but an expert can 
get out of them what there is in them, or make them 
available as aids to his own thinking. Dr. Hibben has 
made it comparatively easy for the uninitiated to gain 
a clear ‘‘ bird's-eye view of the general philosophical 
territory,’’ and he is to be thanked for the service he has 
rendered. Certainly not the easiest and least thorny 
topic in philosophic discussion has been chosen by Mr. 
Alexander, in his Theories of the Will. But he has 
aimed at making it easy of comprehension to his readers 
by divesting it of needless technicalities, and approach- 
ing it on the sides which are most popular. He writes 
historically, with no intrusion of his own views, except 
the indication at the close that he finds no theory ade- 
quate. He puts Kant the highest, but holds that 
Kant's work must be done over again, in the light of the 
doctrine of evolution, and by the modern methods of 
research. He gives a careful statement of the views 
taken by leading philosophers since Socrates and theo- 
logians since Paul, interpréting the latter as do the 
Calvinists. The discussion is not exhaustive, as is in- 
dicated by the omission of certain names. 
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With Kitchener to Khartum. 
eight maps and plans. 
Mead, & Co. $1.50. 


American readers have already come to know Mr. 
Steevens through his Land of the Dollar, which contains 
a graphic and not unsympathetic account of the last 
presidential election. 


By G. W. Steevens. With 
8vo, pp. xv, 326. New York: Dodd, 


This later volume, like the former, 
consists of a series of letters and dispatches from the 
Soudan to a London newspaper. Mr. Steevens’s letters 
were at once recognized as by far the best from the seat 
of war on the Nile. His description of the Battle of 
Omdurman was especially praised as a fine piece of 
military description. The book abounds in vivid 
touches, which enable the reader to see what an under- 
taking it was to carry a force of thirteen thousand men 
into a sandy desert a distance of thirteen hundred 
miles from the base of supplies. The story of hardship, 
exposure, and difficulty, is told with great cheerfulness, and 
with flashes of true humor. Of especial interest is the 
To 
have drilled the fellaheen into a fighting force was Gen- 


author's testimony to the worth of Egyptian troops. 


eral Kitchener's greatest exploit, and the success of that 
force is said to have changed the Egyptian attitude to- 
ward all public questigns. 
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Uncle Sydney’s Log School for Boys. 


By Uncle Sydney. 
Pp. 32. Chicago: 


The Evangelical Publishing Co. 25 cents. 

Good sense and sprightliness meet together in Uncle 
Sydney's Log School for Boys. It is a small pamphlet, 
but it contains wit and wisdom enough for a_ book. 
‘« Uncle Sydney"’ is some one ‘‘ who was once a boy, 
who has a boy, who is still a boy.’’ He teaches a 
school like the log university that Garfield talked about, 
with Mark Hopkins at one end of the log, and the boy 
at the other. He takes his lessons from the playground 
and the A, B, Ab’s, from fighting and three-legged 
stools and trolley-cars and camping out, and like delec- 
table themes. He teaches thoroughness from hat- 
bands, and industry from riddled windows, and zeal 
from coat-tails. - There are fourteen of these short, 
snappy, simple, sagacious sermons, and a boy that starts 
in with the first page will reach the last, and will not 
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have skipped any between. There are 
preachers and teachers, and parents too, 
who have no idea how to talk to boys. 
Let them go to this log school and find 
out. They will see that the art consists 
simply in-this,—in beginning where the 
boy is, and in staying there. 
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Four-Footed Americans and their Kin. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. Edited by Frank M. 


Chapman. Illustrated by Ernest Seton 
Thompson. (12mo, pp. xv, 432. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50.) 


Popular works on natural history, or 
nature study, came in profusion from the 
press over a year ago. Birds seemed to 


~ have the upper hand, and Mabel Osgood 


Wright's Citizen Bird (The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50) was one of the most noteworthy 
contributions to literature of this class. 
In a very fair sense, indeed, it was litera- 
ture as well as science. The same author 
now follows up her past successes with a 
book on the mammalia, called Four- 
Footed Americans and their Kin. In this 
book, as in Citizen Bird, she uses the 
story form, the style being bright, alert, 
and engaging. Dr. Hunter, in the story, 
is a naturalist who, after extensive travel, 
returns to his home at Orchard Farm. 
During the winter he entertains certain 
of his relatives, old and young, at the 
farm, and the subject of the story is what 
these people did, and how they became 
acquainted with four-footed Americans. 
The book is beautifully and copiously 
illustrated. It carries instruction and en- 
tertainment inseparably in the mind of the 
reader of its pages. 
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Walks and Talks in the Geological Field, 
By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. (Chautau- 
qua Reading Circle Literature.) Revised, 
and edited by Frederick Starr, (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 353. Meadville, Pa. : Flood & 
Vincent. $1.) 


The late Dr. Winchell was one of those 
exceptionally gifted teachers who are not 
only thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject they treat, but are able to present 
any part of it clearly and attractively to 
those who wish to learn. In forty-nine 
brief, bright chapters, made up of crisp 
sentences, he tells his listeners (rather 
than readers) the marvelous facts of the 
geological history of the world. Professor 
Starr has struck out a few pages, and 


added some notes to this edition to fit it | 


better for its mission. 
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Familiar Life in Field and Forest: The Ani- 
mals, Birds, Frogs, and Salamanders. By 
E. Schuyler Mathews. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. xvi, 284. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.) 

What Mr. Mathews calls ‘familiar 
life’’ may not be familiar to the general | 
public, but he writes so entertainingly, 
and pictures his objects so prettily, that 
one who opens the book is likely to give 
attention to the end. After an overture 
on the early voices of spring (frogs and 
peepers), the author discusses our ancient 
enemy (the snake), the drummer of na- 
ture’s orchestra (the partridge), the famous 
essence-pedler (the skunk), and the king 
of the wilderness (the bear), and has many 
good words to say for all of them. 
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Excuse Me: The Pleas that Ruin You. A 
Study in the Perversions of Unbelief. By 
Wilham Curtis Stiles, B.D. 12mo, pp. 132. 
Philadelphia : The Union Press. 50 cents. 


The author's aim is to show that the 
excuses made by those who do not close 
with Christ are without any real founda- 
tion. The subject is one that has been 
often handled, but the treatment here is 
fresh and vigorous. In the closing of the 
volume the author shows to what the 
persistent excusing of one’s self leads : 
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‘*You said ‘Excuse me’ when Christ 
called. And you have been excused."’ 
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Stories of Starland. By Mary Proctor. Small 
quarto, pp. 186. New York: Potter & Pal- 
mer Co. 50 cents. 


The late Richard A, Proctor was a popu- | 
lar lecturer and prolific writer on astron- | 
omy. His daughter shared his work, and | 
follows in his footsteps to some extent. 
In this book an elder sister tells her crip- 
pled brother and younger sister interesting 
facts about the sun, moon, and stars, and 
strange stories that have been imagined 
about them in bygone times. After each 
chapter some simple poems are quoted. 
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Eighty Pleasant Evenings. 
Boston and Chicago: United Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 35 cents. 


The Press Committee of the Deems 
Memorial Christian Endeavor Society of 
Immanuel Church deserves the thanks of 
young people generally for this handy 
book of helpful suggestions for making 
social gatherings pleasant. It includes 
directions, among other things, for arctic 
exploring tours, Klondike, Chinese and 
Italian socials, and evenings with Long- 
fellow, Lincoln, and other celebrities. 





16mo, pp. 117. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Some months ago, Pro- 
Popular Greek New fessor Nestle of Ulm, 
Testament Text 

equally well known as 

a Syriac philologist and as a New Tes- 
tament specialist, prepared, at the request 
of the Wiirtemberg Bible Society, a critical 
text of the Greek New Testament, based 
chiefly on the Westcott-Hort readings, 
tt with special mention also of the Tis- 
chendorf variants. The society purposed 
to offer to the general public, at a low 
price, a really reliable Greek Testament, 
representing the results of the best schol- 
arship of Protestant Christianity. They 
have published this edition, which was 
mentioned some months ago in these col- 
umns, in nearly a dozen shapes and bind- 
ings, costing from thirty-five cents up to 
about one dollar. This noteworthy effort 
to popularize the learned text-critical 
researches of the past decades is evidently 
proving to be a thorough success. At the 
| recent annual convention of the Society, 
| held in Stuttgart, it was reported that the 
| first edition of the Nestle Greek Testament 
| of ten thousand copies was completely 
| exhausted, 





and a new edition was in 
preparation. 
5 4 
The Rundschau reports 
Some 


| Valuable Bibles the particulars of three 
| valuable Bibles found 
in the British Museum, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris, and in the Cloister 
Belem in Lissabon. The first-mentioned 
is a manuscript written by Alcuin and 
his disciples, and presented to Charle- 
magne on the occasion of his coronation 
in A.D. 800. In the thirties of the 
present century this copy belonged to a 
private gentleman in Basel, who offered it 
to the French government for the sum of 
forty-two thousand francs. Finally it was 
sold to the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum for the sum of seven hundred and 
| fifty pounds. The manuscript is written 
| in fine script, and filled with magnificent 
vignettes and arabesques. The headings 
of chapters, as also the name of Jesus, 
are everywhere written with gold letters. 
In one passage a majuscule letter of twenty 
centimetres, surrounded by a silver back- 
ground, supports a cross, to which is at- 
tached a lamp half filled with holy oil. 








In another place the figures of Moses and 
Aaron appear in the garments of the 
eighth century, and it is generally sup- 
posed Moses is intended to signify 
Charlemagne, and Aaron Alcuin, The 


Paris Bible was published in 1527, and | 


was printed by order of Cardinal Ximenez. 


| One of the three copies of this edition | 
that was printed on vellum was in 1789 | 
sold to an Englishman for twelve thousand | 
This copy was in 1840 presented 
to Louis Philippe, and in this way reached 


francs. 


its present depository. The third, 
Belem Bible, consists of nine folio vol- 
umes, written on good parchment. It was 
taken away by Junot in 1807, and brought 
to Paris. When Portugal wanted to buy 
this copy back, Madam Junot demanded 
a hundred and fifty thousand francs for 
it. However, Louis XVIII returned the 
valuable work to Portugal without payment. 


or 
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Books Received 


December 24 to January 2 


Henry Frowde, London 
The More Excellent Way, 
Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell. $1.25. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York 
The Wondrous Cross. By David J. 
D.D. $1.50. 
The History of the English Bible. By S. G. 
Ayres, B. D., and Charles F. Sitte rly, Ph.D. $1. 
The Human Flowef. By Ellis Ethelmer. 50 
cents. 


Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., Boston, New York, and 
ondon. 
The Divine Force in the Life 
Lowell Institute Lectures, 
McKenzie. $1.50. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia 
The ‘Medical Mission. By W. J. Wanless, 
M.D. 10 cents. 


Silver, Burdett, & Co., New York and Chicago 
The Praise Hymnary. A Collection of Sacred 
Song. Compiled and Arranged by Thomas 
J. Morgan, D.D., LL.D., William A. May, 
and Phoebe M. Haynes. 


C. N. Speakman, Coatesville, Pa. 
Our Children in Old Scotland and Nova Scotia. 
By Emma M. Stirling. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other oO we such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never. guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 


Burrell, 


of the World. 
By Alexander 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see ¢ fourteenth page. 


Sacred Songs No. 1 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


561,000 copies sold in 2 years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel 
ymns Series. 226 songs with music. 


Only $25 per 100 copies 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “57, .9R" <7" 
JUST OUT 
xy long. s sermon, «easy te learn—hard te for: 








Every son 
get” 


pages. 
these never before publishe 
10 cents for sample copy. 


200 Broadway, New York. 
206 Washington St., Chicago. 

MASON’S ** HEART-WINNING SONGS od 
for use with International Lessons. 
to impress S . 8. Lesson. Can be L, at sight. 
Sweet and impressive. soc a cop Se T 100. 
through dealers or W. L. Hema, be Fifth Ave., 
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SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2. 


Over 100 ones words and music. so of | 






























































































Outdoor Work 
that is 
Profitable 


An agency for 


THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
offers opportunities for 
port Agcy amg 
sible in working fo 
less widely known pub- 
lication, and without 
the unpleasant experi- 
ences sometimes en- 
countered in pushing 
that which has no de- 


mand or is unknown. 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















“In Dixie-Land” 
‘*Niloe’’ 
“Artists” 


are three of our Fireside card games 
(price 35c.) that are interesting for 


CLOUDS. people of all ages. Like all of our 
card games they instruct while they entertain. All dealers 
—booksellers, stationers, etc., sell them. We publish many 


fine Educational Games which sell at 25c. and 35c. 





says: “A new 
‘ith regard to the subject- 
Treasury,’ it is simple justice to accord 
The contributors are authorities in their 
several departments. ... The topics considered cover a 
wide range, and include in large degree what studious 


We Sexp Freee to introduce our 
CIA games a handsome illustrated book- 
let “Education by Play,” list of games 
and @ coupon for 10c. in part 
OFFER dealer’s, or remit to us full price of 
game and it will be mailed with 
Address, ate ta THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cinciasati, 0. 
containing 
‘* The Illustrated Bible Treasury " 
series that rivals the best. 
matter of the ‘ 


payment of a sample game at your 
an 
coupon, booklet and list. Kothing so good for the holidays. 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 
The Baptist Tegcher, Oct., 1898, 
it front rank. 


teachers desire to know. 
The Examiner says: “ A model aid to Bible study. 
The most accurate, suggestive, and comprehensive 
aid to Bible study that ‘has yet seen the light. It is at 
ynce scholarly and popular, and pre-eminently up-to- 


di ate. We take pleasure in commending this invalu- 
able work to all earnest students of scriptural literature 
and history.’ 


For sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to 
.00, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of list price. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 E. 18th St., New York. 


The Business End 
of a Sunday-school 


A handsome little book. New 
Finely illustrated. Full of meat from cover 
to cover. FREE for the asking. Write for it. 


T. H. Hammond, 


Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIBLICAL CHART 


useful to ministers, Sunda school 

teachers, and scholars for Bible study 
A new and original presentation of Bible truth 

attractive colarell lithogr: aph. 

for 25cents. Agents wanted. 


JAMES M. McGEE & CO. 


_ 1025 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


edition. 


superintendents, 


An 
11X14 inches, sent free 


is easy, if you know how I 
Money- Making ;: know, and will tell you Sple ndid 
business openings in city and c yuntry. Ladies and gen-_ 
tlemen of good character only need apply John-— 
son, Publisher, 901 e. Main St., Richmond: Va. 


NEW SONG BOOK Now READY 


SAVING GRACE 


72 72, pages of the fimest songs ever written for Sunday- 
young people’ S meetings, evangelistic services, 
ond all religious meetings. Grand! Impressive! 
Melodious ! a reaching! Edited by Alonzo Stone, 
Mus. Bac., Chas. A. Bechter, Adam Geibel, R. F. Leh- 
man. Single copy, 10 cts. ; $8 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
Free specimen sheets. rch St., Philadelphia 


SOUL STIRRING 


Sunday School Songs cost no more than others. 


* SONGS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE” 


excelis them al ts populart e advise the 
224 pp. edition ~ selections Seetribatea A: ae cousty 
100 authors. , 825 pe A 


Lady mans with "iusic. Boards ihc, 6f per 108, oT dnnlile 
Nout waeren WESTERN HUSIC C0., 818 Deartore 81. , Chteage. 


In om varwe goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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The Sunday School Gimes 


Philadelphia, January 7, 1899 


Entered at the Post-office at Phiiadeiphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 


75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 

Less than five copies, and more 
$1.00 than one, will be sont to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 25Q One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- 
s 


ters, missionaries, and theological 

students. 
: One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 


ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at The papers for a club of five or more 
T R subscribers may be ordered sent 
wo Fates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 


2 j ~ 
How Papers Papers sent in a package at the 60 


cent rate do not bear the names of 

are the subscribers in the club. 
package is addressed to one person 
Addressed Pri" 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 


at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have | 


the address changed at any time without charge. 

A “yp. ye subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can Save a copy trans- 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year's subs: ription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time po" bea unless by special request. 

Enough « ares of any one fssue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Sree, upon application. 


“~ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
| ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Chicago every Thursday via Colorado 
and Scenic Route, to San Prancisco and 

Los Angeles. 
Southern Route leaves Chicago every Tuesday 
S Kansas City, Ft. Worth and Bl Paso to Los 


se Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evi- 
dence that we offer the best. 
Write for itinerary which gives full informa- 
a and new map, sent free. Address 
- J. LBANY, 11: S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J0riN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicage. 











4 BUGGY WHEELS $6.50 


HIGH GRADE, SARVEN’S PATENT, tired and 
banded, height 5 ft. 4 in., 3 ft. 8 in. or 4 ft. 
Is For any other 
® send for catalogue. Cut this adout 
and send to us with ONE DOLLAR, state 





size wheel wan and we will send them 
by freight C. 0. D. EXAMINE THEM at your 
ft ht tand then pay agent 


_ GEARS. ROEBUCK & CO. tea CHICACO, LL 
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Compare 


of Pearline. 
rubbing, more economy. 


fillip 


to remind you that it’s time to listen to the voice 
of common sense. 
your washing in the hardest way, when 

there’s nothing to be gained by it. 


It isn’t reasonable to do 


soap-washing with Pearline- 


washing. point by point, and all the gain is on the side 
Greater ease and quickness, absence of 
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Lesson 4. January 22. Christ and Nicodemus 
John 3 : 1-16 
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By H. Howard 
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Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 
Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
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Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


APerrect Supstitute For 
MOTHERS MILK. FoR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


YFANT HEALTH Senr FREE. 


rev. OndENSED Mix ©. NEW YORK. 
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Nervous Exhaustion 


is relieved by 


le Acid Phosphate 
Take no Substitute. 

















Wise Men Say 
Health is Better 
» than Wealth. 


ILBOR'S 
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RELIEVES 


Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Debility, Wasting Diseases, Asthma, 
Influenza, Scrofulous Humors, Etc. 
Physicians prescribe it. All druggists sell it. 
Ask for WIL BOR’S and take no other. If 
your druggist does not keep it, sample bottle 

is sent prepaid for $1.00. 
A. B. WILBOR, 35 Ash Street, Boston, Mass. 











were famous years ago—their fame 


ear—as the seeds 


per paper and 
Insist on having them. Run 
no risk—buy Ferry’s. 
1899 Seed Annual is free. 
D. FEMRY & 














© Mth edition of the New? 
de to Rose Culture, the 
Cataiog of Amer- 
be sent fregcn on 
es, superbly illus'd. - 
sqribes 75 entirely new roses and 
all old favorites. Makes success! 
with D. 4&0. Reses ‘ible to all. 
Describes aii other desirable flow- 
ers. Free sample of our magazine? 


Success with Flowers, on request. 
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nagew SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalog 
for 1899,—mailed FREE to all. 


A bright book of 176 pages, with elegant colored 
plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 
able new information. THOUSANDS DOLLARS 
in cash prizes. Write a postal card DAY! 
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Worth Repeating 


“Pour Out Your Hearts” 
J. S. K., in Reformed Church Messenger. 


AN, who was made in the image 
of God, and who is himself, as it 
were, an effect of the divine utter- 

ance, resembles God in the constitutional 
and characteristic tendency to expression. 
He cannot, cannot at least without injury, 
remain unexpressed and undivulged ; he 
must find utterance. It is interesting to 
consider how large a part this matter of 
utterance plays in human affairs. All 
forms of human activity, indeed, might 
well be regarded as resulting from, and 
bearing testimony to, this innate*impulse 
to expression. Every soul seeks, in such 
way as it may find possible, to give to 
what is within it expression or outward 
form. This is the chief significance of 
what men speak or write ; human souls 
are endeavoring to find utterance, and 
make themselves known thereby. There 
are those who hold, and are not without 
reason for holding, that the meaning of 
literature, literature in the proper sense of 
the word, lies in the revelation which it 
makes of human personalities ; it is 
thereby that rare and chosen personalities 
came forth from their concealment and 
disguise into uttered and revealed condi- 
tion. Music, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
—these are all for utterance. What is 
music but a higher species of language, 
for the utterance of what otherwise would 
be unutterable, for the expression of 
thoughts and feelings inexpressible ~ by 
means of common speech?.. . 

To attain ‘‘an adequate and masterly 
expression of one’s self’’ has by some 
| been thought the principal object of hu- 
man culture. Certain it is, at least, that 
expression, in some form, is necessary to 
the health and well-being of every per- 
sonality, and that it can never be entirely 
well with the soul that does not find it. 
Certain it is, also, that education, whether 
this be it# principal object or not, has 
much to do with the development of the 
power of expression. It is a power which 
comnes not of itself, but is gained only 
gradually, slowly, and with difficulty. 
Utterance is strangely beset by many 
limitations and obstructions both internal 
and external. Nay, where is the soul 
that ever does attain to perfect expression 
of itself? All its expressions are but ap- 
proximations, This, indeed, is a good 
part of the mystery and the pathos of our 
human life, that no soul can ever fully 
utter itself, that no one can get himself 
perfectly understood by his fellowmen. 
He fails, either because of some inherent 
incapability, or because of a lack of that 
sympathy which is essential to communi- 
cation and comprehension. The world is 
rich in personalities ; its principal wealth 
consists therein ; but only a few attain to 
even an approximate utterance of them- 
selves, The majority are doomed to live, 
and pass away from life, unexpressed and 
unknown. It is the sadness of this that 
Holmes has in mind when he sings of 
‘The Voiceless :’’ 





‘*We count the broken lyres that rest 
Where the sweet wailing singers slumber, 
But o'er their silent sister's breast 
The wild flowers who will stoop to number? 


‘*A few can touch the magic string, 
And noisy fame is proud to win them, 
Alas for those who never sing, 
But die with all their music in them ! 


‘* Nay, grieve not for the dead alone 
Whose song has told their heart's sad story ; 
Weep for the voiceless, who have known 
The cross without the crown of glory !"" 


Everything that encourages genuine 
and legitimate utterance is good ; every- 
thing that represses or suppresses it is 
} evil. All suppression, except the sup- 
pression of evil, is bad. Freedom of 
utterance is a great healer ; the sorrow 
which expresses itself, for which sympathy 
makes expression possible, is almost as- 
suaged thereby. It is a great safeguard ; 
the sense of wrong which, unexpressed 
and brooded over in silence, would vent 
itself at last in violent explosion, is ren- 
dered almost harmless by perfect freedom 
of utterance. Grievances fully expressed 
are already half redressed. Great is the 
sense of relief which utterance is capable 
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of bringing to the burdened soul. Few 
blessings are greater than that of free 
speech. Where it exists, there manifold 
‘other good things can thrive and flourish ; 
where it is suppressed, there scarcely any 
other good thing can take root and grow. 
‘It is hard to realize how largely the safety 
and welfare of this courtry depend upon 
its inheritance of freedom of speech, 
Blessings be on those who fought the 
battles of free speech, and bequeathed to 
u; this inestimably precious inheritance. 
Much of the meaning and value of 
prayer lies in the circumstance of its 
being utterance. What are men doing 
when they are engaged in prayer, whether 
private and individual, or congregational 
and common? They are finding utter- 
ance. They are pouring out their hearts 
before One in whom they are sure of that 
perfect sympathy and comprehension 
which they can never find among their 
fellow-men. Prayer is not exclusively, 
nor even chiefly, for asking certain things 
of God ; it is primarily for the uttering of 
those things which need to be uttered, 
that it may be well with our souls, and 
which cannot find satisfying utterance in 
any other way. Because human sympa- 
thy is poor, limited, imperfect ; because, 
as regards the things that are deepest 
. within us, there is no one to wham we can 
express ourselves with the assurance of 
being understood, —therefore God permits 
and encourages us to come unto him in 
prayer. He made us, and he knows us ; 
‘*He knoweth our frame.’ ‘To him we 
may express ourselves without hesitation 
or fear, without abridgment or restraint, 
and, expressing ourselves, find that com- 
fort and relief which always go along with 
utterance. ‘‘Trust in the Lord at all 
times, ye people ; pour out your hearts 
before him.’’ This is a large part of the 
philosophy of prayer ; it is for utterance ; 
it is a pouring out of the heart before 
God. There men find that perfectly un- 
restrained utterance which the heart 
craves, but can find nowhere else. God 
alone can ~perfectly understand these 
strange hearts of ours. And before him 
we may speak freely ; his Presence is the 
Land of Free Speech. 


ameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 
until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
Shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up. in paste, 
cake or liquid form, No 
other has so large a sale. 
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Harold Frederic’s Last Story 
THE MARKET-PLACE 


This story has to do with the fortunes of 
a daring speculator, and, incidentally, with 
the corruption existing among the titled 
directors of English Companies. 

It will also interest women, 
telling, as it does, of a well+ 
bred society woman, married for 
money to the man.of large busi- 
ness affairs, and of an ambitious 
business man who marries the 
titled woman for business rea- 
sons—that is, for a social posi- 
tion, etc.—and, after the experiences usual in 
such cases, these two worldly people realize 
the emptiness of Vanity Fair, and _ really 
fall in love with each other—a_ beautiful 
love story in the end—not on usual lines. 

Began December 17 in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A® D! 1728 by Benjamin Franklin 


HAROLD FREDERIC 


We will send you all of this story that has appeared 
in the Post columns up to January 1 on receipt of a 
Postal Card. You can then order regularly from your 


. 7 5 
Newsman, or subscribe with the first number in January. 


5 Cents the Copy 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 























$2.90 "seso" TANK HEATER 
u 6.00 

‘ive cents worth of soit coal per day 
and this tank beater will beat the water fer 
50 head of stock, can’t burn out, made from 
pan: be eqn STKEL, 2% inches high, 
will keep the water from freezing in larg- 
est tank in zero weather, fire never goes 
out, ashes can be removed without dis- 
: turbing the fire or removing heater from 
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free trial. No 























arranied 
Ten Years. 


tank, will bere anything, no heater made 
requiring so little attention 


FOR OVR FR 


Write today for «peci 
CASH BUYER 
St, B- 182 
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‘HE THAT ‘WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.’’ 


Saprorio is the house-wife’s best friend. With it 
she conquers®dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish and 
try to clean house without Saporio. Quick work 


¢ ‘ . . 
can be done with Sarotio. Common soap and elbow 
service belong to the past generation. 
and use Sapo.io. 


— s 


Be in fashion 
No. 37. 


B. & B. 


/ 
emptying the shelves 
with prices. 

Shelf-emptying here means a_ thorough 
clearance of all surplus lines and odd lots, to 
make room for new goods. 

We do «it with prices because it takes 
prices to sell goods, and we’re determined to 
use whatever means are necessary to sell. 

Hence we've reduced first small-profit 
prices a third, a half, and even less—such low 
prices for choice, useful, wanted goods as will 
show irresistible adv antage. 

Silks and dress goods are particularly hard 
hit as to price—get samples of silks being 
emptied out of the she = An 35¢., §0c., 65c. 
—and dress goods, 15c., » 25¢., 35¢., 50¢ 
and 75c.—you'll see we mean business, and 
be convinced of what a money-saving oppor 
tunity this is, 

Special lot half-dollar velour plaids, 
yard, 

Not a surplus stock in the store is exempt 
—medium to highest cost goods—all are 
sacrificed. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


@ OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 


SEND NO MONS. cut this ad. 
out qe to us, : Sas sess L height and 
weigh measure, leng garment 

from collar down back to waist line, 

and waist line to bottom .of skirt 

state color wanted and we wil 

eeud you this maetkintosh by ex- 

press C. 0. D., subject to ex- 

amination; examine and try 

it om at 4 mearest ex 

oMfee and if ae qaues yas 
by far 


25¢. 














| set 4 in ladies’ 
Sample Boo no be. ADDRESS, 


free 
EBUCK & CO. (ise.), CHICAGO, ILE. 


Collars: ax 


LINENE cic. 


Stylish, conv . ical. Made of 
Sane cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 

Mo Laundry Work 


ry 
When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 
4 rs of Cuffs, 25cts. 
Fis ty mail, 30cts. Send 
cts. in stamps for sample collar and pair 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. W Boston, Mass. 


gi sive 





write for 
Sears, RO 



















a! ‘ = ~— 








SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 





The woman who has a heavy 
task before her—dishes to 
wash or a war to scrub 





Harmless, 

yet efficient I —— 
—costs so little the mite is 
never missed. “Gi 2ich*Sscomy. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St.Louis, New York. Boston. Philadelphia 














4-POUND ATALOCUE FREE! 


is 9% neh 
Tus bia Santo quo CONTAINS a PO PARES. atone, the ls es ae 


ily watga ong y Swigage od Fue, nel 


Shoes, Watches, Jewelry, Books, Hardware, ha 
Aeviestiaral ts Siaienenen’ Furniture, Harness, Saddice, les, Sewing 
Machines, Crockery, Organs, Pianos, Musical om ond Furnishing Goods, 
Guns, Revolvers, shing Tackle, Bieyeles, le Goods, ete. Tells 
just what your storekeeper at home ayest pay foreve hing he pave 
and will prevent him from overcha: you on anything you buy 
explainsj ust how to order, how muc "t 6 freight, express or mail u 





gees eng Sing to ourtown. THE BIG BOOK COSTS US NEARLY SI, 
he postage alone is 30ce nts. 

E Cut this advertisement out 

and send to us with 15 ceatsin 


stamps to help pay the 80 cents pos and the Big Book will be sent 
to you FREE by mail postpaid, and if you don't say it is worth 100 
times the 15 cents you send, as a key to the lowest wholesale prices 
of everything, say s0,and we will immediately return your 15 cents. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 
“It is a monument of business information.’’—Minneapolis 


(QMinn.) Tribune. 
“a wonderful piece of work.”— Washington Pottoeal Tribune. 
**The catalogue is a wonder.” —Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
“Sears, Roebuck & Co. is one of the largest houses of ite kind in 
Chi ve_Chicago Inter Ocean 
© forms one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be sent into a district.” 





“The big omens 
~Bozoe’s onthly, Chicago. 
ir catalogue is a vast department store boiled down.”— Atlanta Constitution. 
‘*The catalogue is ete pe A a merchandise encyclopedia.” —Chi ‘0 Epworth Herald. 


cag 
**A law should be oe the use of this catalogue in all publicschools.” —The Hon. G. A. Southtoun. 
We could quote thousands Ar simit pv SEND 15 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the 4-Ib, book by return mall, 


agarenn, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.), CHICACO, ee U.S.A. 











POCKET EDITION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1899-8 








bby little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular 
that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were 
filled, and no second edition was printed. 

It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) in the In- 
ternational Series for 1899, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and 
with fifty-two blank pages for notes. Just the thing for convenient 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. 

It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from super- 
intendent to teachers. . 


From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: ‘It is capitally gotten up, and will be thoroughly 
utilizable by me during the next year. 
From Faith Latimer: ‘ 


From Julia E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Englander wading through the drifts of a blind- 
ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these little books.’ 


* The little book is a gem, a model of convenience and beauty.”’ 





Bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold. 
pages, measuring, with covers, % inch in thickness. 
jive or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


Size, 24% X4 inches. 244 
Single copy, by mail, 25 cénts > 
; five or more, go cents each. 

103i WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.... 

















“Church Furnishings 


HOW IS THIS FOR PRICE? 


We will sell 50 of the following outfits for $50.00 each 
to the first comers. 1 Junior Praestantia, Magic Lan- 











at edi ON: 





tern, Lightning carrier, 9 ft. screen, 35 plain slides on the 


AYO G GIL LANTERROR 





| war (or others). 12 colored comics, 1 curtain slide, ae | f “ie AL VIEWS € 
| x good-night slide, so colored posters; 11X9, and 250 | oF S Vitae. 
| printed handbills, 24 lantern plates with mats, cover boa a 
glasses and binding sufficient to make 24 lantern slides, ) FOR CA 
with bottle of developer and full instructions. Send for 
catalog, 20c. Hire and War lists free he: MANASSE 
RILEY BROTHERS MADIS (A 
a D 16 Beekman Street, New York c DISON *" CHI Loi 
— NEW LECTURE SETS for the Stereopticon 
Sunday School to sell or rent, each with reading. Haw Hawail, 60 
CH U RC wENTERTATRME Li of slides ; 
pt > ‘Rice. 60 slides. Send for ) oA list 
come, “Moving | Picture Machines. 


echool lessons illustrated with SMaoie mB an 
cirrears ticen Views. Finest apparatas, al 
All calars and prices in %6 page book—free. 
mesLLIsTE R, Mt. Optician, 49 Nascsan St., KN. ¥- 


25,000 hides 
colored. WILLIAMS, BROWN, 
6 Chestnut Street, oh 


slides made and 
A 


Iphia. 


January 7, 1899 


RUBIfoAm 


THE 
Perfect Dentifrice. ° 


Rubifoam is the 
best dentifrice. 

The best people 
use the best denti- 
frice. 

Therefore, the 
best people use 

Runif 

Do you? 
Popular price, 25¢. Send 2c. 
stamp for sample vial. Ad- 


dress E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


7,8 


Present Day Models 
of the 














Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 


327 Broadway, New York. 





$7 A5 BUYSA REGULAR 915 
FEED CUTTER. 
SEND US $1.00 some, 


and we will send 
you this Feed Cut- 
ter by freight, C. 





















0. D., subject to ex- 
amination, You can 
examine jit at your 
freight depot, and if 
found perfectly 
satisfactory and the | 
greatest value 

ever —_ or “ye 


pay the freight 
= yee ey 36.45 


This | is the Celebrated Salem Cutt 
for cutting 2 straw or fodder; 
frame heav. id seasoned -y 5 
well finished, 114% inch geauiae silver steel 
made with improved adjustments to ie out ,» 1,14 _or 
inches, malleable hopper, extra heavy balance wheel 
perfect adjustment, lightest running, largest capacity 
and most durable 165-pound cutter ever made. Write foes 
Free Agricultural Implement Catalogue. 


Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, til. 


London 










Personally conduc 
ted excursions, 
$157. Tickets on 


1900 
Paris instalments. Send 
for circular. 


The Excursion Company General, 
13! South = St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ed ucational 


i 








{ ‘*‘Do Not Stammer”’ 


The success of the Philadelphia_ Institute is 
without précedent or parallel. Endorsed by 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, Rabbi 
de. Krauskopf, Philadelphia, Bishop C. H. 

‘fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., also many eminent 
medical specialists and 

Hundreds of Cured Pupils 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
4 of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for new Illustrated Catalog to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. LEstatlished 18% 
on Ss. Jounston, founder and Principa 


BIBLE EDUCATION ‘BY MAIL, 

Tuition, diploma, and degree, “* Master of Ancient 
Literature,”’ $1.00 per month. For circulars, write 
C. J. BU RTON, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 


THE LIGHT 


THE GREAT CHURCH 
New York, 





i i i 








A grand success. 
' 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P.P Frink, 55st Pearl St., 








in a endieted goods, or in making ingurry concern 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige ing 
| publishers and the advertiser by statine that you saw 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





the publishers will refund to subscribers any money taut tacy lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 











































